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ONE HUNDRED TWENTY-EIGHTH 
ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


BOARD OF MANAGERS 
OF 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME 
MISSION SOCIETY 


COMBINED WITH THE 


EIGHTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 


BOARD OF MANAGERS 
OF THE 


WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME 
MISSION SOCIETY 


January 1-December 31, 1959 
Executive Offices: 164 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


INTRODUCTION 


Fear in many guises grips both East and West. No doubt the same fear affects 
the church. The presence of A and H bombs, as well as Sputnicks, is a constant 
threat. Yet in 1959, the American Baptist Home Mission Societies continued to pro- 
claim the Good News of Jesus Christ, who came to bring peace and not a sword. 


The Societies voted: to loan money to build three new churches in Hawaii; to 
strengthen the work in Alaska, by sending a General Missionary; to send a Director 
of Church Extension and a General Missionary into the South; to send a Field 
Representative for Education into Latin America; to appoint, in all, 91 new mission- 
aries; to appoint missionary internes who will receive special training and experience 
during their student years; to study town and country fields to the end that criteria 
might be developed to determine which fields should be given missionary status; to 
organize the American Baptist Extension Corporation (ABEC) to create a frame- 
work within which churches and church-related institutions can help each other. 
ABEC will make loans to these institutions for their building programs. It will 
obtain the funds for making these loans by borrowing from the churches, organiza- 
tions, and individuals who are interested in the ongoing work of the Kingdom. For 
a more detailed account of how the Societies worked to win America for Christ, read 
the story of the work of the divisions and the report of ABEC. | 
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THE AMERICAN BAPTIST EXTENSION CORPORATION 


O. Breepiove, President 
H. Executive Vice-president 
James A. Curistison, Jr. Treasurer 
Lincotn B. Wapsworta, Secretary 


One of the outstanding events of the year was the establishment of The American 
Baptist Extension Corporation (ABEC) for the borrowing of funds to lend to 
churches and institutions. ABEC was incorporated on March 3, 1959. The first meet- 
_ ing of the incorporators was held March 12, 1959, and of the membership on Septem- 
ber 21, 1959. The by-laws were adopted and the new Board of Directors elected. The 
Board of Directors were William O. Breedlove, Harry Dillin, Marguerite Hazzard, 
C. Herbert Lindewald, William H. Rhoades, James A. Christison, Jr., and Lincoln 
B. Wadsworth. The first meeting of the full Board of Directors was held on Novem- 
ber 16, 1959. 


General policies have been adopted as to the types of loans to be granted to 
churches. The American Baptist Extension Corporation wishes to specialize on first 
mortgage loans with a maximum of $75,000 to any church, and requires the church 
to have a minimum of 25 per cent of the money in hand before the loan is granted. 
The church must give measurable evidence of its ability to repay a loan. Prefer- 
ential consideration will be given to churches which lend money from their building 
funds to The American Baptist Extension Corporation. 


The first two loans to ABEC were $50,000 loans from the Baptist Home for 
the Aged, New York City, and The Baptist Home of Massachusetts, Chestnut Hill, 
Mass., respectively. The first two loans were for $50,000 each to homes in Santa 
Barbara, Calif., and Phoenix, Ariz., respectively. The first loan from a building fund 
of a local church was received on January 12 in the amount of nearly $12,000 from 
the First Baptist Church of Walworth, Wis. 


One million dollars including 54 mortgages has been assigned to ABEC from. 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society for a guaranty fund and $100,000 for 
working capital. These assignments were made from the Churches for New Frontiers 
Fund, including the $3,000,000 line of credit. 


Because of the newness of ABEC and the lack of funds on hand the first com- 
mitments for loans to churches from ABEC were commitments either from ABEC or 
from Church Edifice Loan Funds. 


Attractive folders and printed information have been provided for the churches 
in order to promote the loaning of funds to The American Baptist Extension Cor- 
poration. It is anticipated that churches will lend from their building funds and from 
their investment funds, the first bringing interest at the rate of 4 per cent and sub- 
ject to withdrawal upon 90 days’ notice, and the second bringing interest at the rate 
of 5 per cent with a loan commitment over a ten-year period. Also it is anticipated 
that ABEC will receive a great deal of money from Baptist institution investment 
funds on the basis of 5 per cent. 


What happens through ABEC in the future depends upon the support given by 
the people of our denomination. Wise use of the funds will increase confidence and 
larger amounts of money will become available to ABEC. As this happens ABEC 
will be of increasing service to the churches and to the institutions of our de- 


nomination. 
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DIVISION OF EVANGELISM 


Jirsuo Morikawa, Secretary 
F. Lenore Kruse, Administrative Assistant 


With the acquisition during the course of this year of the needed staff, the Di- 
vision of Evangelism is now functioning vigorously in its various areas of responsi- 
bility. These areas are (1) research and experiment, (2) local church program, 
(3) the Mission to the Academic Community as the special emphasis of the Baptist 
Jubilee Advance—First Year, and (4) active relationships with other agencies of the 
American Baptist Convention, the co-operating Baptist bodies of the Jubilee Advance, 


- the Department of Evangelism of the National Council of Churches, and the World 


Council of Churches. 
Research and Experiment 


For the church to be faithful to the Word, its witness must be relevant to the | 


current time. Three of the program associates on the Evangelism staff are therefore 
placed on the field in direct relation to theological seminaries, where they can keep 
in touch with the stream of Christian thought and leadership. New insights thus 
gained contribute to experiment with modes of evangelism which will meet the chal- 
lenge presented by the world of the twentieth century. Each associate has also con- 
tributed directly to the life of the seminary in faculty relationships and as visiting 
lecturer on evangelism. 


‘The most intensive area of study and experiment during this year has been that 
of Harvey G. Cox, on the role of the laity in the church’s ministry in the world. The 
results of this study and experiment will be incorporated into the plans for the 
B. J. A-—Third Year. This is part of a compelling, over-all re-examination of the 
nature of the gospel, the nature of the church, and the consequent meaning of witness 
and evangelism as the central and primary vocation of the Christian. This, taken 
seriously, confronts the churches of our Convention with the need for radical change 
in their whole way of life. 


Church-in-world conferences and study groups are emerging as a method of vo- 
cational evangelism. A series of pilot projects is being developed under Mr. Cox’s 
direction and with the assistance of Mr. Donald Birt, an Andover Newton Seminary 
interne. Continued into 1960, these will become the basis for developing church-in- 
world conferences and study groups as a major part of the program of evangelism. 

In the interests of this need for new and deeper understanding of the nature of 
the church and its implications for evangelism as the primary ministry of the laity, 
the secretary of the Division spent a month in Europe visiting a number of centers 
where significant movements are taking place in evangelism as the vocation of the 
laity—the Kirchentag in Germany, the Evangelical Academies in Germany and 
France, the Ker-en-Wereld in Holland, the Iona Community in Scotland. He also 
shared in the work of the World Committee on Evangelism which met in Spittal, 


Austria, and which produced the study document, “A —— Reflection on the 
Work of Evangelism.” 


A beginning was made in the Mission to Ministers, completed in 1959, to prepare 
the ministers of the Convention to deal with the nature and mission of the church, 
and to equip their people for the ministry of witness. These missions consisted of 
two-day conferences dealing with the Division’s theologians including Dr. Hendrik 
Kraemer of Holland, Dr. James Peter of Australia, Rev. David C. Orr of the Iona 
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Community in Scotland, and others. These leaders provided the perspective of world 


concern for recovery of the mission of the church. The conferences were conducted 
jointly with the state conventions and city societies. 


Local Church Program 


With the appointment of Paul L. Stagg as director of local church program, 
help for the churches in setting up Schools of Evangelism and training for church- 
directed visitations, was intensified. Following a national training canference for 
area directors of evangelism at Green Lake in July, a series of area training confer- 
ences was conducted in the fall, bringing national leadership to twenty-eight areas 
in preparation for the Spring School of Evangelism and simultaneous Evangelistic 
Effort, and with additional states given training along the same lines. Rev. Vernon 
Legg was loaned by the Baptist State Convention of Maine to augment the team of 
national leaders, composed of Donald F. Thomas, Richard M. Jones and Paul L. 
Stagg. 

Co-operation with the Division of Christian Education in implementing plans 
for B.J.A.—Second Year, “Renewal of the church: Imperative to Evangelism,” also 
has been a large part of the work of this year. Intensive work has also been done 
in projecting plans for the B.J.A—Third Year, “Mission to the Unchurched.” 
Program development for these, and also for the 4th and 5th year emphases, is 
guided by representative committees responsible for each of the years, in relation to 
one agency vested each year with executive responsibility. These are as follows: 
first year (1959-60), the Division of Christian Higher Education; second year 
(1960-61), the Division of Christian Education; third year, the Division of Evange- 
lism; fourth year, the Council on Christian Social Progress; and fifth year, the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Societies and the American Baptist Home Mission 
Societies, with the Division of Evangelism as co-ordinator. 


Evangelism Among Children and Youth 


This element of the program of evangelism continues in the administrative frame 
of the Division of Christian Education, with program reported by that Division as 
part of the total ministry to children and youth. Close association with the Division 
of Evangelism is maintained through the bimonthly meetings of the Evangelism staff, 
of which the children and youth directors, Margaret L. Crain and Kenneth E. Peter- 
son, are an integral part. They bring to the development and direction of their re- 
spective programs the perspective and insights gained through their participation in 
the creation and furthering of policies and plans for the total program of evangelism. 
Working with Miss Crain are four field missionaries, and with Kenneth Peterson, a 
group of youth internes who give a year of service as part of their total education 
and training for their life work. 


MISSION TO THE ACADEMIC COMMUNITY 


Reported by Josern D. Ban, Director 


“The main end of (the student’s) life and studies is to know God and Jesus 
Christ which is eternal life.” These words from the Harvard Charter of 1680 are 
the keynote of the first year of the American Baptist Jubilee Advance. The Division 
of Evangelism has worked in close co-operation with the Division of Christian Higher 
Education of The Board of Education and Publication, in this year of evangelistic 
emphasis in the campus community. Dr. M. Parker Burroughs has effectively served 
as chairman of the MAC executive committee which included Dr. Lynn Leavenworth, 
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Dr. Elmer Million, Dr. John Thomas, Dr. Warren Mild, Rev. Norman Keim, Dr, 
Morikawa, Mr. Ban, Miss Esther Kennedy and Mrs. Donald Smith. 


A program of such variety and complexity, with practically every type of insti- 
tution of higher learning and with every section of the nation represented would 
justify the extension of details beyond the proper bounds of this annual report. In 
order to both limit and to provide a suitable framework for one narrative account, 
the following survey is set within the context of Ephesians 4:11-13, as translated by 
Helen Barrett Montgomery (Centenary Translation of the New Testament, Judson 
Press). 


It is He who made some men apostles, some prophets, some evangelists, and 
some pastors and teachers. 


The question of vocation as occupation is rooted in the Christian understanding 
of vocation as God’s call to every man to respond to grace with faith. Life commit- 
ment, the concern of evangelism, cannot be separated from life work. 


This basic understanding of vocational evangelism has been demonstrated in sev- 
eral projects of the Mission to the Academic Community. What is the vocation of 
a medical doctor? What is the vocation of a public school teacher? What particular 
meaning does the Christian faith have for the student in physics or physical educa- 
tion; in drama or dermatology? 


Our conversations with the medical school faculty of a state university in New 
England, while not issuing in the particular project we had earlier envisioned, did 
provide some very important insights regarding what a doctor is called to be—the 
question of his vocation under God. 


Similar concerns were discovered in our special project at the State University 
Teachers College in Brockport, N. Y. Here, working in close co-operation with the 
First Baptist Church and the school administration, we explored the many possibili- 
ties for programming. There are many issues involved in public education today, but 
none is more imperative in teacher education than the question of what a teacher is 
called to be. The basic understanding of the whole person in covenant relationship 
to God, man’s creator, redeemer, sustainer has much to commend to those engaged 
in re-examining the presuppositions of teacher education. Both the medical education 
project and the teacher education project are now under the guidance of the Univers- 
ity Christian Mission of the N.C.C.C.U.S.A. 


At Linfield College, the special project has sought to relate the Christian gospel 
to the student where he stands. This has been done through the various departments 
of instruction. Linfield has a nationally known physics faculty. This department in- 
vited in Dr. Raymond I. Seeger, of the National Science Foundation. The drama 
department sponsored Tom Driver of New York’s Union Seminary. Dr. Wilhelm 
Pauck was a visitor in the field of history, while Dr. and Mrs. Adrian Heaton came 
as resource persons in the area of the Christian family. 


The mission also worked in close co-operation with the Faculty Christian Fel- 
lowship of the National Council of Churches in setting up a theological consultation 
which sought to prepare a syllabus for theological study among university professors. 
American Baptists also provided for the beginning of inquiries in the area of engi- 


neering education, a study closely related to the problems of man in a technological 
culture. 


Conferences with faculty were arranged by Dr. Elmer Million at schools such 
as Brown University where Dr. Bernard Loomer and Dr. Merrill Brown led in an 
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examination of “the place of commitment in the academic community.” Dr. Hobart 
Mowrer was the leader of a faculty conference at Redlands University while at 
Denison University visits were scheduled by Dr. James Luther Adams and Dr. Paul 
Tillich, both of Harvard. 


In order to equip the saints for the work of serving, for the building up of the 
body of Christ. A major thrust of the mission has been in this area of the responsi- 
bility of lay Christians to be the ministers of Christ in their daily duties and activi- 
ties, to be faithful servants of Christ, to be the church in the world. 


An exciting development in American Baptist campus ministries is the Commun- 
ity of Life and Faith, under the direction of the staff at the Baptist student center at 
the University of Wisconsin. The mission has had a small but significant part in the 
continuing development of this project. This is a community of disciplined study, 
worship and work. The covenant to which members of the community are committed 
includes regularly scheduled sessions for lectures and seminars, a prescribed program 
of study and work. There is also a discipline of worship which, among other things, 
includes corporate worship at seven o’clock each morning. Through these disciplines 
the Community seeks to prepare the students to go into the larger university com- 
munity as members of the Laos, the people of God. In the dormitories, fraternities, 
classes, kaboratories and various organizations and activities these students are ex- 
pected to give witness to the reality of their faith. It is the intention of the Com- 
munity that the discipline of study, worship and work help make relevant to the 
student his vocation as a student and thus help the student come to grips with the 
whole of his academic experience. A main objective of the Community, as Rev. 
Richard Broholm, the university pastor, interprets it, is to encourage the development 
of spiritual maturity. Dr. Milton Froyd says of this Community, “It appears to me 
as one of the most creative and promising ventures in Christian strategy with which 
I am acquainted.” 


Franklin College, under the guidance of the Chaplain, Rev. C. Dwight Klinck, 
has tried a different approach to the concern for “equipping the saints.” The prob- 
lem of the relation of community and commitment remains, but here it is in the con- 
text of the total college. Worship, study and work are central emphases. Worship 
includes a voluntary Wednesday night Chapel Hour, and Morning Watch on Tues- 
days, Wednesdays and Thursdays between 7:30 and 8:00 a.m. (first class bell). There 
are both formal and informal opportunities for study. Two courses have been in- 
augurated. Freshmen may elect course 199, “What is the Meaning of the Christian 
Faith?” while juniors and seniors have the option of course 307 on “The Role of the 
Christian Layman.” In addition to these supplements to curriculum, Chaplain Klinck 
has held a Bible study in his home, on the book of Jeremiah. 

The revised program for religious emphasis features a variety of projects through 
the year rather than a one-week emphasis. These have been “Science and/or God,” 
with Dr. Richard B. Curtis, physics professor at Indiana University; “The Nature 
and Mission of the Church,” featuring Dr. Winthrop Hudson, Baptist church his- 
torian; and “The Hidden Revolution,”with Mr. Dallas Sells as guest leader, active - 
Baptist layman and president of the Indiana AFL-CIO. 

At the Green Lake Baptist Student Conference, a record enrollment of more 
than 600 students from 185 different campuses involved themselves in a study of the 
church in the world, examining how it can serve in such areas as international eco- 
nomics and politics, non-Christian faiths, social relations, politics, science and tech- 
nology. State and regional student conferences followed through from this during 


the school year. 
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Till,we all come in the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of 
God, to the maturity of manhood, to the measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ. This may be illustrated by our fruitful experience in co-operation with the 
Kansas Baptist Convention. Here the purpose of the mission was to carry out a 
total ministry to the academic community in the whole of Kansas. This meant a pro- 
gram to include churches, pastors, students, faculty, administrators, campus Christian 
workers, along with our Baptist institutions such as Ottawa University and Central 
Baptist Theological Seminary. This required close co-operation, and the success of 
the project indicates the high degree of interest and participation demonstrated. 
Events included meetings of the state commission on Christian Higher Education, col- 
lege town pastors, student counselors, ministers, student rallies and retreats and 
faculty conversations. As a direct result, new student groups were formed as well as 
initial steps taken in the development of a faculty Christian fellowship. 


In Los Angeles, city and state conventions co-operated in the attem develop 
a ministry to the large masses of students who daily commute from many different 
residential areas to many different colleges. The program sought to minister to a 
student both in his own church and in his campus relationships. Out of this experi- 
ence of study and fellowship it is expected that the dedicated student can be led to 
a life of genuine witness and considered action. Here again Christians serving as 
faculty were encouraged to gather in order that they might corporately reflect upon 
their common calling. Following such discussions, Baptist faculty men expressed the 
view that they had been helped to appreciate the importance of their witness in the 
academic community, and of their work as a spiritual ministry. Dr. Robert Davis 
has described the in-service training program for the ministers who work through 
churches near the campuses: “Program materials are provided for the use of such 
groups and the pastors receive special training for their ministry to college students. 
This includes study of the unique problems, needs, and motivations of the college 
student, and understanding of the academic community and the techniques for student 
programming.” In this project, there have been special consultations where pastors 
and students have deepened mutual understanding, and conversations where upper- 
classmen helped interpret college to entering freshmen. In the spring, area student 
rallies were held where Christian young people could gather for the encouragement 
and strengthening of Christian fellowship, worship and study. The story of the 
“Campus on the Freeway” will be told in the color and sound motion picture which 
will be the presentation of the Mission to the Academic Community on the opening 
night of the meeting of the American Baptist Convention in Rochester. 


The Mission emphasis shared in a most eventful year in the history of Bishop 
College. As this institution prepared to move into a new campus in the suburbs of 
Dallas, Texas, the Bishop committee on MAC sponsored a -study program which 
included students and faculty. 

Among the churches there was enthusiastic response to the materials prepared 
for the Watchnight Service and Student Recognition Day. 

Through the subcommittee on literature, in co-operation with the Judson Press, 
the Mission to the Academic Community helped make possible the publication of a 
study book by Dr. Walter Harrelson entitled, Jeremiah, Prophet to the Nation. The 


address to the 1959 Evangelism Luncheon by Rev. E. Spencer Parsons was published 
under the title, “The Dimensions of Decision.” 


This report would be incomplete without mention of the work of the members 
of the Baptist associates in college work which includes university pastors, college 
chaplains, etc. More than 25 “leadership campuses” have been cited for their initia- 
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tive in undertaking creative efforts in campus evangelism. These varied programs 
have included late evening gatherings in dormitories, theological consultations, drama- 
tic presentations, art shows, Bible study groups and religious opinion polls. 

An invitational conference for pastors of churches in college towns has been 
scheduled for Green Lake in September, 1960. The pastors will return to their states 
better prepared to co-operate with state student secretaries, university pastors, execu- 
tive secretaries, in setting up similar conferences. 

So in three fundamental concerns, (1) the growing awareness of God’s call to 
witness in the secular sectors of life, (2) the need for the ministry of the church in 
the world, and (3) the growth into maturity of the Body of Christ, the Mission to 
the Academic Community has sought to fulfill its mandate to open up new frontiers 
in campus evangelism. The year of special emphasis ends with the 1960 Convention 
at Rochester. An evaluation conference will be held at Green Lake in June, the re- 
sults of which will be included in the report of the Division of Evangelism for 1960. 


Active Relationship with Other Agencies 


Two aspects of the responsibility and function of the Division of Evangelism 
have come into clear focus during this year, (1) that of developing program re- 
sources directly for the local church where this can best be done through the Di- 
vision, and (2) liaison with all the program-building agencies of the Convention to 
implement the compelling truth that evangelism is not just one program among many, 
but the reason for the church’s existence, so that all program must be directed to- 
ward the ministry of witnessing to what God has done and is doing in and for the 
world, through Jesus Christ as Lord. 

Close relationship was maintained with the Department of Evangelism of the 
National Council of Churches, where plans are being explored for a possible Mission 
to the Nation in 1965. A close tie was also maintained through personnel and through 
literature, with the World Council of Churches. Insights coming from pioneering 
leadership in evangelism, especially through D. T. Niles of the World Committee 
on Evangelism, Dr. Hendrik Kraemer, world Christian statesman, and Hans-Ruedi 
Weber, head of the Department of the Laity, gave important direction to the pro- 
gram planning of the Division. 

There was gratifying progress in mutual understanding and sharing of common 
purpose in the discussion of the Joint Committee meetings of the Baptist Jubilee Ad- 
vance. Firm groundwork is being laid in relationships on the national level among 
the seven co-operating Baptist bodies, on which to proceed toward the celebration in 
1964 of the 150th anniversary of the beginning of co-operative Baptist work on this 
continent. 


DIVISION OF CHURCH EXTENSION AND EDIFICE FUNDS 


Lrncotn B. WapswortH, Secretary 


Much of the time and attention of this Division is, of necessity, given to the 
mechanical aspects of strengthening the local church. It is important, however, that 
these mechanical “tools” be used by church leaders to produce the spiritual dynamic 
of the living church. 

Humanly speaking, it is a Herculean task to start a new church, develop it, 
finance the erection of the first and successive units, and increase its membership so 
thatit can become self-supporting. A growing church is not the result of a mechani- 
cal process only. The Spirit of God moves and directs the people gathered together 
in the fellowship of the church, and they become a vital force in their community. 
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There are four aspects of the work in the Division: Church Extension, Building 
Counsel, Capital Fund Campaigns, and Loans to Churches. Under a full staff in 
1959, each phase of our activity was expanded. The staff is made up of the secre- 
tary, Lincoln B. Wadsworth; the administrative associate, Wesley Dixon; the assis- 
tant, Victor Jordan; the director of Church Extension, Robert C. Bradford; the 
building consultant, Edward Catlos; and six capital fund-raising directors. 


Church Extension 


Mr. Bradford became director of Church Extension on January 1, 1959. He 
brought with him his experience as pastor of the rapidly growing First Baptist 
Church of Honolulu which had sponsored the establishment of three new churches in 
Hawaii. Much of the time during his first year in this Division was spent on field 
trips becoming acquainted with the many church extension projects of our denomina- 
tion. 

During the year 1959, our Society participated in the salaries of the pastors of 
over 150 of the church extension projects. The record of the churches continues to 
amaze us. The average amount appropriated by our Society for each of these churches 
was a little over $800, but these churches average nearly $800 in their giving to the 
unified budget of our denomination. Twenty-two churches had come to self support 
by the end of 1959. There was an average of 10 baptisms in each church and an 
average total of accessions of 28. 


The year was strategic as far as American Baptists in Hawaii are concerned. 
In July, Mr. Bradford and Mr. Wadsworth met with the leaders of Hawaii to con- 
summate the arrangements for the starting of the First Baptist Church of Ewa Beach. 
On August 16, Rev. Melvin Walter began his work there. By the end of September 
the parsonage had been completed. Church services and the church school were held 
in September in the Ewa Beach public school. The church school quickly grew to 
100 and by the end of the year had a high attendance of 148. By the end of 1959, 
preliminary sketches were in preparation for the first units of the churches at Ewa 
Beach, Pearl Harbor and Kailua. It is anticipated that buildings will be erected on 
the properties of these three churches during 1960. Although the pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Honolulu is not an appointee of our Society, his work is of stra- 
tegic importance to all that we do in Hawaii. Rev. James Ledbetter, a prominent 
leader in his own right, accepted the call to the First Baptist Church of Honolulu, 
beginning his work on September 1. 

Land is of extreme importance in Hawaii, but the First Baptist Church of Wind- 
ward purchased a two-acre site; the First Baptist Church of Honolulu obtained the 
lease for 55 years of a three-fourths acre site for the First Baptist Church of Ewa 
Beach; the Society leased a three-acre site at Pearl Harbor for 25 years at $1 each 
year for the Pearl Harbor Church. 

Preparations were made during 1959 to begin work of Church Extension in the 
South by sending an experienced pastor into the field upon invitation of organized 
groups. He will start a new church and continue as its pastor until that church 
gains enough strength to call its own pastor. He will then begin the next new church. 
Several areas of the South have already shown interest in this plan. 

In 1959, a total of 123 delegates and visitors attended the first Western Church 
Extension Conference. This was sponsored by the Associated Home Mission Agencies 
at the Berkeley Baptist Divinity School in Berkeley, Calif. } 

The Fourth National Church Extension Conference was held at Green Lake, 
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Wis. August 1-8 with 144 delegates. The large number of state and city church 
extension directors added much to the content of this conference. ; 

The seminaries are beginning to recognize that there is a definite place for spe- 
cialized church extension training during the seminary course. Berkeley Baptist Di- 
vinity School held such a course in the spring of 1959 and the California Baptist 
Seminary in the fall of 1959. Norihern Baptist Theological Seminary will offer such 
a course in 1960 and other seminaries have indicated a real interest in this direction. 

Much of the success of church extension centers around pastoral leadership. It 
is a constant struggle to find the pastor who is young enough in his thinking to 
adjust to the unusual circumstances met in any church extension field and also ex- 
perienced enough to draw together into a church the many types of people found in 
a new community and to develop this church into a close fellowship. A number of 
the experienced pastors have seen the challenge of church extension and have been 
willing to move into the field. 

Sponsorship remains as the primary need in the field of Church Extension. The 
established church has the ability to undergird a new church through giving of finan- 
cial aid and leadership, and a sharing of membership. Again and again sponsoring 
churches have recognized that they have strengthened their cause by starting a new 
church. This vision, however, is still largely lacking in many areas but must be 
cultivated through months and years to come. 


Building Counsel 


Four of the men in the Division work in the field of building counsel; Robert C. 
Bradford serves the area from the Pacific Coast to Denver, Colo.; Edward Catlos 
has the largest number of churches, covering the area from Denver to Western 
Pennsylvania; Wesley Dixon and Lincoln B. Wadsworth serve the eastern area. 

The counselors strive to help the local churches understand the purposes of 
building counsel. The services of a competent architect are imperative. The local 
church must determine its program, and then build a building that provides for its 
requirements. The architect must plan ‘the church according to the site, the com- 
munity, and size and strength of the church. There is no “ready-made” type of archi- 
tecture that is a panacea for all architectural problems. 

The number of area architectural conferences is increasing, both denomination- 
ally and interdenominationally. New Jersey and Washington Baptists now conduct 
such conferences annually. The Department of Church Building and Architecture of 
the National Council of Churches conducts from six to eight such conferences each 
year, 

A guide has been developed for the local church that wishes to submit its pre- 
liminary sketches to the Society’s office for study by the staff and consulting archi- 
tect. This guide emphasizes the fact that detailed preliminary sketches are necessary, 
if helpful studies of them are to be made. It is important that these sketches be 
drawn “to scale,” include a plot plan, indicate all doors, windows, elevations, and 
the proposed use of all areas of the building. “Working drawings” lack the flexi- 
bility for change that preliminary sketches provide. 

The establishment of the local church is a complicated process. Indeed, these 
complications have grown through the years with the rising cost of buildings, in- 
creased restrictions and demands for off-street parking. The new congregation finds 
it exceedingly difficult when it discovers that each year many of its new members 
move away. On the other hand, there is a tremendous enthusiasm, fortitude and faith 
manifested by local church leaders and people. As a result of these spiritual forces, 
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church extension churches of our denomination are moving ahead with both spiritual 
and material development. These churches show a willingness and ability to pay the 
price to care for their physical needs in order that they may provide the spiritual 
ministry needed in our generation. 


Capital Fund Raising 


Michael C. Elliott, Walter P. Halbert, J. Kenneth Halliday, Harold J. Litsey, 
D. Ralph Nichols, and Horace M. Taylor serve as directors, and Wesley Dixon co- 
ordinates the program of capital fund raising. 

During the year, 64 campaigns were held and over $3,000,000 was raised. The 
average cost of each campaign was a little over $900 and the average amount raised 
was nearly $50,000. The cost to the churches for this service was just a little less 
than $60,000 and the cost to our Society for this leadership for salaries, travel ex- 
pense, and pension payments was approximately $1,400 more than the total amount 
received in fees from the churches. A dependable manual for the use in these cam- 
paigns is available. 

The tremendous success of capital fund raising, as far as money was concerned 
sometimes overshadowed the importance of other aspects of the campaigns. Many 
reports indicate the revitalization of a church through the spiritual impetus of the 
campaign. Congregations were knit more closely together by this common endeavor. 
Although there was no measuring rod for this aspect of the campaign, it was con- 
sidered that the spiritual value far outweighed all of the financial victories. The 
schedules of all the directors are well filled for 1960. 


Church Edifice Loans 


Much has been said about the interest being charged on church edifice loans. 
A few people felt that little or no interest should be charged. The great preponder- 
ance of Baptists, however, recognized how unfair it would be to loan out free of 
interest what money was available to some churches when other churches have to 
pay increasingly high rates of interest. Generally speaking, the interest on church 
edifice loans was below the commercial rate of interest. The interest earned from 
loans to churches paid the bank interest, provided the salaries for those who worked 
on church edifice loans, and made possible many valuable free services to the churches. 
Moreover, this interest was the resource that undergirded the capital fund raising 
service and paid any excess of costs over the receipts from the churches for this 
service. Finally, any additional balance of interest increased the principal of the 
funds so that they grow slowly but steadily year by year. 

On June 16, Victor Jordan began his work as an assistant in the Division. He 
cared for and supervised the detailed operations of loan funds. Mr. Jordan has had 
special training in business administration so he has been able to accomplish far 
more than anticipated. The attention he has given to churches that neglect the re- 
payment of their loans has been of great benefit both to our Society and to these 
churches. His analysis of our loan operation has given us much insight into the 
operation of these funds. | 

In 1956, over $460,000 was paid on loans, in 1957 approximately $658,000, 
in 1958, $735,000, in 1959 over $1,000,000. The average received each month in 1959 
was $91,000 and the average disbursed was $146,000 leaving a total of $55,000 each 
month. This was approximately the amount borrowed from the bank. The Society 
has now borrowed $2,200,000 from the “line of credit” and has repaid $600,000. As 
of December 31, 1959, the Society owed the bank $1,600,000 and had a total of 
$800,000 yet to be borrowed. On December 31, 1959, there were 866 loan accounts 
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with 377 of these contingent loans. One hundred and twenty-seven of them, totaling 
$575,056.69, were in Latin America and 462, totaling $5,566,290.86, were in the 
States. About 75 additional commitments are in process to be disbursed to churches 
as soon as the proper documentation has been prepared and the churches are ready 
for the money. 

The successive increases of commercial interest rates have affected the Society 
and its loans. New loans normally receive 514 per cent interest which is the rate paid 
the bank on the “line of credit.” During the year, the one-year limitation on loan com- 
mitments was re-established. This was especially important in view of rising interest 
rates. This should, to a large degree, discourage churches from asking for commit- 
ments too far ahead of their need. 


DIVISION OF CHURCH MISSIONS 
Pau O. Mapnsen, Secretary 
Harvey A. Everett, Administrative Assistant 


Modern speeds do not change human spirits and personalities. Each day jet 
planes carry hundreds of people from New York to California at a rate of ten miles 
a minute. Yet this greatly accelerated speed and the consequent lessening of the 
distance-time factor do not necessarily mean a coming together of our various cul- 
tural patterns. In the East, along the coast from Boston to Richmond sprawls 
the great growing strip-city six hundred miles long. Farther westward, steel mills 
and assembly plants cluster near the inland waterways. In the agricultural areas of 
the great plains, the corporation farm largely supplants the family farm of a genera- 
tion ago. In the western mountain regions, sheepherding and cattleraising are still 
common and population is sparse. On the West Coast, huge influxes of population 
cause fantastic housing booms. 

Significant regional differences exist, and within regions there is resistance - 
to the “new day.” The Hopis of northern Arizona cling to their culture of 500 years 
ago. Hill people of the South venture into the cities of the North to seek employ- 
ment, yet flee home each weekend for fatback and greens as well as for their own 
concept of the church. In vast areas, housing developers invade prime land with bull- 
dozers, ripping up trees and soil to plant houses. The rural church which has been 
in the region for a hundred years, suddenly finds more people than it had ever ex- 
pected, all about its doors. These newcomers, impatient with placid country ways, 
cause tension in the community, school and church. 

Some writers say we live in a mass culture, with a common leveling that results 
from easy transportation and mass media. Yet, strong pockets of resistance to this 
mass culture exist. The cutting of travel time and ease of communication do not 
mean the elimination of cultural differences. | 

For the Christian there is great tension. In his personal, business, or social 
contacts, he is inevitably drawn into the vortex of the insistent common culture. Yet 
his Christian spirit with its plea for individual recognition cries out. The church in 
many areas fights to keep its place in the hearts of men. Some nations, avowedly 
atheistic, reject the church completely. Other nations officially resist any evangelical 
witness. Within our own nation, it is popular to belong to a church; but as with 
Gideon, there may be too many church members not equipped to accomplish the true 
mission. 

The Division of Church Missions is concerned that the church in the United 
crisis of the day in which we live and not only meet it ade- 
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looks out of the church to the world, and sees the need for a ministry. The members 
of the congregation look in from the world and see only the ministry they receive. 
from the church, and not their responsibility to go out into the world. The church 
is too frequently a focal point for the worship, fellowship, and renewal of its own 
congregation. The true function of the church is to furnish a departure point for 
Christians to go from the church into the world with the Good News of the Savior 
of the World. 

Many churches feel the frustration of not knowing where to begin, even when 
they sense their mission. As Roy Buck said recently, “The values of one period 
coupled with the practices of another, lead at best to frustration, or at the worst, to a 
two-faced hypocrisy.” Many churches, particularly American Baptist churches with 
their rural orientation (either in actual church life or in the life of the individuals 
who have migrated from rural areas), face into the latter half of the twentieth 
century with the ideals and practices of the nineteenth century. The year 1920 was 
the actual year when the majority of Americans were no longer in rural areas. The 
pace has accelerated to such an extent that 80 per cent are now felt to be under. 
urban influence. The resulting dislocation of all of the normal frames of reference 
has destroyed our guideposts. The mad whirl since World War II blurs the true 
outline to our eyes and even more to our understanding. We see things as from a 
jet plane.. 

Long-range planning is essential, for every secular authority warns us that 
today’s pace will increase, and the jet speed of 600 miles an hour will soon be 
history. Our long-range planning must not simply be an excuse for procrastination. 
Already, Henry Commager, historian, has pointed out that the church which was a 
part of the power factor of the nineteenth century, is no longer numbered among the 
formative and influential institutions of our twentieth century. 


Each day, the secular world announces a discovery which alters the fabric of 
our living. The invention of simple kitchen appliances may lead to a new pattern 
of living for the women of our nation, so that soon, according to the Department of 
Labor, one-half of the women of the nation will be employed outside of the home. 

Too frequently church members accept the change in their ways of living with 
little thought of the effect on their church. They do not consider the interrelationship 
of secular and sacred patterns. Yet these patterns must remain linked, or the resulting 
dichotomy will make the church only a relic of yesteryear. Already in England and 
in parts of Europe, the church is too frequently regarded as a lovely museum or 
a rare bit of architecture to be visited. Thus the true spirit of the church, which 
is not in the building, but in individual lives, is lost. 

The Indians have a phrase, “returning to the blanket,” which refers to those 
Indians who receive an education and learn many new things, then turn their backs 
upon this learning to return to the pattern of yesteryear—to the “blanket” of their 
forefathers. We cannot do this in the church of Christ. We may not like the world 
when we understand it, but we cannot deny it or forget it, for our mission is to bring 
our Christ to the world. A recent issue of the Saturday Review contained this sen- 
tence, “If the most notable achievement of the decade of the Sixties is bigger bombs 
and smaller autos, history will not consider its contribution very great.” 


Far too often the prophetic note in present-day society is sadly missing in the 
church. This omission must not be. Our world either, in the words of Milton Froyd, 
penetrates the church, or the church penetrates the world. If either one weakens or 
recedes, the other advances. It must always be in our faith that the church moves 
into the world, and never that the world moves into the church. 
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How then do we do our work on the mission fields of this nation if this be 
the picture? What changes are taking place? What new ways of ministering are 
developing? What fields and methods are no longer essential? In the full stewardship 
which is given to us in Christ, how do we discharge our responsibilities that He may 
say of us, “Well done, thou good and faithful servant.” 

Let us turn to a detailed,examination of the program of the Division of Church 
Missions. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHRISTIAN FRIENDLINESS 


Bernice Corer, Secretary 
MattHew Giurrripa, Field Representative 


In November, 1959, the Christian Friendliness Department celebrated its fortieth 
anniversary of service with a program and dinner meeting in Brooklyn. Over the 
years, the department has grown. There are four missionary directors: Miss Esther 
Davis in the Chicago area, Miss Tabea Korjus in the New York metropolitan area, 
the Rev. Elizabeth Miller in the State of Massachusetts, and the Rev. E. June Taylor 
in Southern California. Three program directors give excellent leadership to our 
churches, even though they give only part-time service: Mrs. Jesse Parker, Northern 
California; Mrs. Robert Boltwood, Detroit; and Miss Marian Marshall, Washington 
State. | 

Mr. Matthew Giuffrida became the field representative of the department in 1956. 
His work has three emphases: he carries the role of field representative in the De- 
partment of Christian Friendliness, directs the International Christian Youth Ex- 
change Program in co-operation with BYF, and carries'the immigration concerns of 
the World Relief Committee. From 1948 to December, 1959, at least 7,491 refugees 
were sponsored under American Baptist auspices. For the first six months of World — 
Refugee Year, July through December, 1959, 155 persons were sponsored under Mr. 
Giuffrida’s guidance. 

Christian Friendliness workers with the aid of dedicated volunteers, have, over 
the years, helped welcome Jewish refugees from Hitler’s terror; reassured dislocated 
Japanese people during World War II; ministered to war brides without regard to 
race, creed, or language; opened the hearts of Americans to international students ; 
assisted displaced persons and refugees; helped Chinese students cut off from their 
homeland; and worked in the area of race relations. 

In 1959, the Department of Christian Friendliness and Christian Social Relations — 
officers of the National Council of American Baptist Women jointly sponsored a 
national training program for group conversation techniques which seeks to break 
down barriers between members of a group made up of persons with a diversity 
of background. The racially integrated church is one of the deep concerns of the 
department. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHRISTIAN MINISTRY TO SERVICE PERSONNEL 


A. Ray Appe.guist, Secretary 
JosepH A. How ann, Field Representative 
Deep international tensions continued this past year and they appear to 
with us for the indefinite future. More than 18,000 young members of American 
Baptist churches were in military uniform during 1959. Several additional thousands 
of young persons, not members but having no other church connection save with us, 
were also in service. 
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Young people in military service prefer not to be singled out as a special 
group these days. The war-time psychology is gone. Although individuals today 
may be making a considerable personal sacrifice in their military service, there is no 
longer an aura of sacrifice over the whole group in the public mind. There now is 
no great stigma on the young person who is exempted from military service by re- 
ceiving some type of deferment. 

The average American Baptist church has about three young people in military 
service. The most effective work with these young people in preparing them for 
their military experience is done on a personal and individual basis. Each pastor 
should welcome capable assistance in keeping in touch with these people, but he 
would be remiss if he did not himself maintain a continuous relationship with each of 
them by conference and personal .correspondence. 

As an aid to all who would be helpful in counseling those facing military service, 
we are promoting the wide distribution of a booklet entitled, Why Didn’t Somebody 
Tell Me? It is an excellent publication by several authors which surveys the technical 
alternatives and options that the young person has been afforded by our govern- 
ment and the military services. $ 

Less than one in a thousand of American Baptist young people decides that he 
cannot conscientiously accept military service. We are glad to respect his convictions 
and to give him all possible assistance in performing some alternate type of service. 


There is one person who can follow our young people into the military. It is 
the*chaplain. He can live and work with them as a member of the military family. 
No one can ever have a more strategic position from which to minister to our people 
in the Armed Forces. ‘American Baptist pastors have responded: 160 chaplains were 
on active duty and 300 additional men ready in the event of a national emergency. 
Over 1,000 American Baptist pastors have been or are military chaplains. 


Our department provides literature, personal visits, annual retreats and other 
important support activities for our chaplain. The military feels that the chaplaincy 
is a young man’s task. In the next few years, many of the chaplains who first came 
on duty during World War II will be given retirement. Our department is providing — 
assistance and counsel in bringing these chaplains back into the main stream of the 


— life and work of our denomination. 


We help to underwrite the program in six service centers in the United States, 
and two in Hawaii. We contribute to the work in several centers in the Far East. 
These centers are located in places where there are large concentrations of service 
personnel and where there is great need for wholesome recreational opportunities. 
‘Plans are being made to reach Air Force Academy cadets through a program of 
assistance to Americar Baptist churches in Colorado Springs. 


One of the most significant phases of our work centers in our participation in 


_ the program of the General Commission on Chaplains and Armed Forces Personnel. 


This is an agency of 34 Protestant denominations speaking with one voice to work 
effectively with our government and military leaders on all matters that have to do 
with religious life and morality in the Armed Forces. Five members of our denomi- 
nation, including the secretary of this department, have served on various committees 
of the General Commission during 1959. | 

On December 1, the Rev. Joseph. A. Howland came to our department as field 
representative. Mr. Howland makes his home in the Chicago area and assists in 
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our work with service personnel and ie many reserve chaplains not presently on 
active duty. Having been a Navy enlisted man and also a reserve chaplain, Mr. 
Howland brings excellent background to our ministry. 

The secretary of the department has continued the program of annual visita- 
tion and conference with active duty chaplains stationed within the United States. 
A modest but regular programi of overseas visitation has been approved beginning 
1960. In addition, the secretary handles all correspondence relative to recruitment 
and endorsement of chaplains and conducts interviews wtih candidates and their 
wives. In 1959, there were approximately 100 inquiries and 65 interviews with 
seminarians and pastors in different areas of the United States. As a part of the 
general supervision of this ministry, the secretary maintains necessary relationships 


with the offices of the various Chiefs of Chaplains on behalf of the denomination and 
the Home Mission Societies. 


The work of the department continues to be directed toward three areas: the 
individual young person from our churches who faces military service, the chaplain 
who ministers to him and to the government, and military leaders who establish the 
conditions for religion and morality in the Armed Forces. 


ALASKA 
Leo ScHLEGEL, General Missionary 


American Baptists in 1959 had 22 missionaries serving in Alaska, the 49th state, 
which is a rapidly changing frontier. The state teems with activity and optimism. 
Military installations are everywhere. A growing number of people plan to make 
Alaska their permanent home but restlessness moves among the majority of the people. 
The work on Kodiak continues to deepen its roots. The Kodiak Baptist Mission main- 
tained its high standard of service to about fifty children. The Kodiak Community 
Church of 250 members ministered to the entire community. The Boat Evangelist 
headquartered in Baker Cottage, serves Ouzinkie the year around, and the fishing 
villages around Kodiak Island during the summer,—Lhe Cordova church, the 25-bed . 
hospital, and Christian center had a difficult year due to many factors, but in large 
measure to an economic depression. The small number of conversions burdened the 
missionaries. The First American Baptist Church of Anchorage held its first preach- 
ing service on February 22 and had an exciting year reaching 85 in attendance. Until 
it becomes a church with rich experience and deep loyalty, its members will have 
a difficult time persuading new people to place their membership and support in 
the church for the limited period of their stay in Anchorage. The church is fully 
organized and on its way toward making a strong witness to Christ. 


BAPTIST EDUCATIONAL CENTERS 
E. B. Hicks, Director 


The first Baptist educational center opened thirty-four years ago in Harlem, 
a large Negro settlement in New York City, and was sponsored by the New York 
-Baptist.City Mission Society and the American Baptist Home Mission Society. Its 
primary function was to take the newcomers in the city just as they were, and lift 
them to where they ought to be. As we complete another year of this work, we 
have in operation throughout the United States, 11 centers related to the Home 
Mission Societies and one related solely to a state convention. 
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Today educational center workers not only must find people where they are and 
lift them to where they should be, but they also have the function of interpreting 
one race of people to the other. In this age when North moves South, East moves 
West, and South moves North, East and West, it is imperative that the two dominant 
racial groups of America should develop a co-operative work in order that they may 
win North America for Christ. Therefore the educational center program has moved 
from simply offering courses in Christian education to: setting up and administering 
vacation Bible school laboratories, youth camps, in-service training for ministers; 
planning interracial programs; and fostering co-operative relationships between local 
and state groups of the American Baptist Convention and the National Baptist Con- 
vention. 

In 1959, three directors and one associate director resigned. Rev. Robert D. 
Powell reached retirement age in November but will remain on the staff of the West 
Virginia Baptist Convention as director of Negro work. Four new directors were ap- 
pointed. Rev. Finnis H. Austin, Christian Fellowship Educational Center, Pittsburgh, 
succeeded Rev. John H. Jackson, who had been transferred to the State of Washing- 
ton. Rey. Robert Bryant, director for Colorado and states affiliated with the N.B.C. 
Western States Baptist Convention (which takes in Idaho, Utah, and Wyoming) 
started a new work in September. Rev. James Alfred Smith, succeeded Rev. Henry 
H. Mitchell of Northern California. Rev. Charles Favors, went from his pastorate 
of the Pilgrim Baptist Church, Omaha, Neb., to become the new director of the 


_ Baptist Educational Center, Phoenix, Ariz. 


We start the new year with several vacancies. We need a program director for 
the Harlem Center, an associate director of the Brooklyn-Long Island Center, and a 
director for Iowa to succeed the late Rev. John Q. Evans. The Iowa Missionary and 
Educational Convention (NBC, Inc.) is not yet able to support a director. Kansas 
churches have not reached a definite conclusion as to whether or not they will con- 
tinue a full-time director of their educational center. 


The statistical report of the 11 Baptist educational centers for the year 1959 
shows the growth in this type of work and dramatizes the importance of the educa- 
tional center program in our total Home Mission outreach. Now, more volunteers 
work for the development of the educational center programs; more churches are 
involved; more associations and conventions work together; more lay persons and 
pastors are enrolled; more children are reached, and more money comes from the 
National Baptist affiliated state conventions, associations, and churches than ever 
before in our history of working together. Our directors are well trained arid have 
made an outstanding contribution in the field of race relations. 


Racially inclusive churches, usually with dual Negro and white pastors, are a 
new responsibility for the Societies. Such churches are: Normal Park, Woodlawn 
Avenue, and West Side Protestant Parish of Chicago; the Fidelity Baptist Church 
and the Inner City Protestant Parish, both of Cleveland, Ohio; the East Harlem 
Protestant Parish of New York; the Church of the Open Door of Brooklyn; and the 
Mt. Zion Baptist Church of Newark, N. J. These churches will need Home Mission 
support for some time. 


The two highlights of the year were the National Baptist Camping session in 
the State of Kansas and the Baptist Educational Center directors’ in-service training 
conference at Green Lake, Wis. The latter was held in conjunction with the National 
Missions Conference, and the former benefited greatly from Miss Rosa Ferguson’s 
work with the children. As we face the new year, Ohio, Missouri, and Wisconsin 
request aid in the development of Baptist educational centers in their areas. 
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CHRISTIAN CENTERS AND JUVENILE PROTECTION 


Cart Locke, Director 
ELIzABETH Snopcrass, Field Missionary in Christian Centers 
Ray Scuroper, Field Director of Juvenile Protection 
Mary ELiten Hisps, Field Missionary in Juvenile Protection 


In view of the fact that Christian Centers minister to neglected metropolitan areas 
where urban renewal and new highways uproot the neighborhood, Christian Center 
work was relatively stable in 1959. Five Baptist centers are now in such areas. 
The years immediately ahead will require adjustments or relocation of other centers. 

A second immediate concern of our Christian center program is the growing 
need for capital funds so that outworn and outdated buildings may be remodeled or 
replaced. Eighteen American Baptist centers require such attention. Five of the 
18 need completely new facilities. One center uses a “bucket brigade” on rainy days. 
An adequate program would cost over a million dollars. 


Money for the Christian center program has remained at approximately the same 
figure for the past few years. With steady inflation, costs continue to grow. Needs 
for salary adjustments to reflect increased cost of living are acute. Local boards 
have had a difficult time. The prolonged steel strike in the fall took its toll among 
centers in steel-producing areas. Some centers which depend on community fund 
drives for part of their income did not receive their budget needs. | 

Some significant developments should be reported: Friendship House in Ham- 
tramck (Detroit) has launched, through the churches in that part of the city, a pro- 
gram to train lay leadership for week-day activities. Initial response has been most 
encouraging. Heath Christian Services of Boston continues to expand by serving 
five churches of the inner-city. In a joint effort with the church leaders, the Heath 
Staff have provided extensive training for local church leaders to extend these efforts. 
All programs are an integral part of each church’s ministry. A number of additional 
churches will be added to the program as staff is available. 

Anadarko Christian Center of Anadarko, Okla., has initiated a new ministry 
which has brought together Indian, Negro and white people for fellowship and wor- 
ship. Employment by local churches of techniques pioneered by the Christian center 
has yielded a harvest wherever tried. | | 

On December 31, the Chinese Christian Center, Fresno, Calif., was reclassified 
under bilingual work and transferred to another department. The work, however, will 
continue unchanged in the new relationship. — 

Of the 37 Christian centers, 34 were staffed by ABHMS missionaries and three 
by seminary students. The new Home Mission Interne program which has been 
launched in seminaries and training schools of the American Baptist Convention 
promises to alleviate acute personnel needs. The program provides counsel and field 
experience to students who feel a home mission commitment and wish to prepare for 
appointment later. The effects of this effort in recruitment and training will not be 
felt until the fall of 1961. Of the 85 Christian center positions filled by missionary 
appointees, 11 were vacant at the end of 1959. 


Juvenile Protection Program 


The Juvenile Protection program was under the direction of Lawrence Janssen 
until he became director of Church and Community Studies on April 1, 1959. He 
was succeeded by Ray L. Schroder who began his work in November, 1959. Mary 
Ellen Hibbs, field missionary, resigned in August in order to do graduate study. 
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In co-operation with various state conventions and city societies the program 
sponsored eight Junior Citizens Camps: Arizona, Southern California, Northern 
California, Montana, Kansas, Illinois, New York and Philadelphia. These camps 
served a total of 223 boys and girls between the ages of 11 and 14. Each of these 
young people, called either delinquent or predelinquent, was given “a Christian chance.” 
Each had been referred by a social agency or church which had prepared a case his- 
tory with the background of each individual. 


It is difficult to evaluate the results of such a program as the J.C. Camp. Mere 
statistics do not make good measurements of the results of the program. However, 
our records reveal that some 65 per cent of the campers make some significant and 
valid decision as a result of the camp program and many of these decisions are re- 
flected in spiritual growth as well as social adjustment. This is of high significance 
when one remembers that many agencies have been working with these same boys 
and girls over a long period. 


In many instances, the changes which have taken place are AE ROSS Jimmy 
was a quiet, almost docile boy, in a midwestern camp, but at night before 
bedtime he would become a veritable demon. No effort to induce him to sleep was 
successful until he dropped from sheer exhaustion. It seemed much more than 
a boy’s usual restistance to bedtime. On Jimmy’s fifth night in camp he gave his 
counselor a clue to his problem as he cried out in his sleep, “Oh God, don’t hit me 
again.” Each night at home was filled with terror as his drunken father would beat 
his mother and himself as they slept. Knowledge of the root of the problem enabled 
the camp staff to help Jimmy make a healthy adjustment at camp. The recommenda- 
tion of the camp staff to the referral agency suggested that foster parents be found 
for Jimmy. 

Many similar stories have been recorded about campers at the Junior Citizens 
Camps with dramatic results. When assessing the full value of this camping pro- 
gram, the leaders who serve in the camps are enthusiastic. It is heartening to hear 
equally enthusiastic comments from referral agencies all over the country. One 
Juvenile Officer of a large school system in Illinois put it this way, “I believe that 
the Junior Citizens Camp program is one of the finest helps I have in dealing with 
the problems of our school.” 


Recreational Laboratories 
The Laboratory at Green Lake, Wis., a training period for church leaders, was 
one of the best held, for the director was positive in his leadership but so relaxed 
everything seemed to flow of its own accord. There were 108 persons registered plus 


12 children and four teenagers. The delegates included seven Christian center _mis- 
sionaries and’ four_from the Home Mission staff. 


The program was planned with families in mind, for some adults had to bring 
their children. This, however, gave the impetus to think in terms of family activity 


_ which makes a good basis of thought when church leaders learn to lead recreationa! 


activities. The main weakness in the program was that not enough of the delegates 
had an opportunity to practice leadership even though they had ample opportunity 
to learn through participation. 


The staff gave recreational leadership in a number of conferences both at Green 
Lake and at other places. The Lab Manual developed during the Green Lake Lab 
has become popular. Over one hundred seventy copies have been sold. 
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CHURCH STRATEGY PROGRAM 


SELwyn Smira, Director 
LAWRENCE H. Janssen, Field Director, Church and C ommunity Studies 
Grorce M. Parsetts, Field Representative 
James A. Scort, Field Representative 
Crayton A. Pepper, Field Director, Town and C ountry Program 
Rosert T. Frericus, Field Director, In-service Training 


The Church Strategy Program projected a Christian ministry at the cutting edge 
of our society. During 1959, the four metropolitan areas of Rochester, N. Y.; 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn.; Portland, Oregon; and the Tacoma-Seattle-Everett 
areas of Washington engaged in strategy studies, involving 85 churches. These 
studies meant a more effective evangelistic outreach, sometimes a modification of 
buildings to care for newcomers, occasionally the selection of sites for new churches, 
or the relocation of a church in a new community. The studies brought a clearer 
understanding of the needs of swiftly changing areas, as the church came to realize 
what was taking place within its community. At other times, the studies led to the 
yoking together of churches under the leadership of more adequately trained pastors 
or the groupings of churches into larger parishes for a continued pushing outward 
of the frontiers of the Kingdom of God. 

In-service training, which gives specialized training to ministers for the par- 
ticular problems of their parishes, continued to receive a large emphasis in the strategy 
program. The four winter schools at Green Lake for town and country pastors were 
a source of real help to our pastors. These schools, with competent faculties, in the 
last 14 years have provided specialized training for nearly 1,100 town and country 
pastors. In addition to the in-service training provided at Green Lake, area insti- 
tutes and conferences were held in various parts of the country. 

The emphasis of the strategy program on churches in town and country means 
more resources and program guidance than heretofore. One-hundred-eighty attended 
the Convocation on the Church in Town and Country last July at Ames, Iowa, gain- 
ing new insights as they discussed the major papers presented on “The Church and 
' Its Community,” “The Church as the People of God,” “The Church and Its People.” 
Preceding the convocation, the Town and Country state directors met for a period of 
intensive training on the techniques of church and community studies. In addition, 
the directors of Church Development and Urban Work of two state conventions re- 
ceived in-service training on the techniques of church and community studies. 

New types of work have been designed: Ohio State Convention has a director 
of Urban Work and Minnesota, a director of Church Development and Urban Work; 
West Virginia and Ohio State Conventions have co-operated in the Ohio River 
Project to discover a strategy for churches in a rural industrial area; Raymond Heist 
of Pennsylvania is developing associational strength in two associations ; the Cophilany 
(New York, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, New Jersey State Conventions; and New 
York and Philadelphia City Societies) conferences are expected to build a co-operative 
area strategy for American Baptists. 


INDIAN WORK 
H. Braprorp, Director 


Some American Indian Baptist pastors and church members welcome becoming a 
part of “just an American Baptist Church.” Others cling tenaciously to the idea that 
Indian American Baptists are different—even peculiar. It is far better to emphasize 
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the similarities of the two groups than to capitalize on assumed or minor differences. 
The year 1959 was a “getting acquainted year” for the director. Certain highlights 
stand out in the total picture. 

In Arizona, Janet Sedam, newly appointed missionary at Keams Canyon, has 
added strength to the mission program. Baptist property lines in Arizona remain un- 
certain until the government makes an official survey. Most of the Baptist buildings 
in northern Arizona need replacement. The new cement plant at Clarkdale furnishes 
employment for our people and helps to alleviate the economic problems of the mis- 
sion. Land in the Colorado Reservation (Poston) Arizona, is now open for non- 
Indian leasing. If the usual pattern holds, there will be a burgeoning of the population 
in the area. By holding leadership training sessions, the Poston church is girding 
itself for the expected increase of population. 

In Montana, Veldon Patten became the pastor at Crow Agency to replace Chester 
Bentley who retired after thirty-five years of ministry to the people there. The new 
interstate highway runs in front of the Crow Agency Baptist Church but does not 
damage its appearance as much as had been feared. 

In Oklahoma, George Head, newly appointed director of the Anadarko Christian 
Center, has made his leadership felt in the community. Fellowship builders repaired 
the center last summer. 

In New York, Richard Furman became the new pastor for the Cattaraugas Res- 
ervation following the retirement of David Owl. The Tuscarora Church, pastored by 
Rey. Cecil Hill, will soon be self-supporting. The Tonawanda congregation is look- 
ing for a pastor. 

In California, although the mountain ministry of Shaver Lake and Dinky Creek 
produced six baptisms, a requested year-round ministry is not practical because of 
the deep snows and limited access. The men of Sycamore and Clovis have built a new 
chapel at Sycamore Rancheria. Ralph Carter, a layman from the Clovis church, 
pastors the group and reaches out to Indians and also to ranchers and commuters 
of the area. Meryl Hardison, a school teacher and lay pastor of Dunlap Indian 
American church, received a citation from Berkeley Baptist Divinity School for his 
outstanding ministry over the past twelve years. 

In Stewart, Nev., Rev. John Ward, as one of his many ministries, saved the 
life of a man accused of murder, by siadhond ee the trial proceedings to both court 
and the Indian. The staff at Colony Christian Center and church have been assisting 
their young people by having study halls at the center each week. The Colony Chris- 
tian Center received national publicity for designating their father and son banquet, 
“Buck and a Half Night.” 

The relocation of Indian Americans in cities is the concern of missionaries 
on Indian fields and in the cities. 


SPANISH WORK 
ApAM Mora_es, Director 


It has been said that Latin American churches in the United States do not grow 
as fast as Anglo-American churches. Yet American Baptists represent only one out 
of every 1,000 of the population, while Spanish-American Baptist churches reach one 
out of every 300 Spanish-speaking persons in the Convention. Their missionary giving 
is one of the lowest among American Baptists. The average Spanish-speaking Amer- 
ican Baptist church during 1959 had a membership of 48, an average attendance in 
Sunday school of 69, and an annual budget of $3,784. The pastor’s salary averaged 
$3,117 plus parsonage. Church membership increased 8.7 per cent in 1959. 
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The need for well-qualified Spanish-speaking pastors continues. There were 
12 vacancies at the end of 1959. Eighteen congregations need buildings. A con- 
servative estimate of the financial needs for building purposes would be $800,000. 
The congregations themselves can probably provide as much as 85 per cent of the 
total cost. The other 15 per cent must be provided by missionary agencies. The 
American Baptist Home Mission Societies have granted financial assistance for build- 
ing purposes to three Spanish-speaking churches in Northern California. The 
churches will move ahead only as we offer them encouragement, help, and orientation. 


In co-operation with the Southern California Baptist Convention and the Spanish 
American Baptist Seminary in Los Angeles, a one-week school for pastors is planned 
for May, 1960. Pastors desperately need such conferences. In 1960, three newly 
appointed area directors will help the churches improve their church programs in 
Christian education and community service: Rev. Santiago Soto-Fontanez in the New 
York metropolitan area which has six Spanish-speaking churches; Miss Alma 
Clifford in the Chicago area which has eight groups; and Rev. Carmelo Santiago in 
the State of Kansas, which has seven Mexican Baptist churches. An intense program 
of missionary education, promotion, and guidance is ahead. 


DIVISION OF INSTITUTIONAL MINISTRIES 


Oscoop—e H. McDonatp, Secretary 
Westey J. TrauTner, Field Representative 


The story of our Institutional Ministries begins in the tragic era following the 
Civil War. Thousands of young fathers had been battle casualties. Migration to the 
cities and to the newly opened West, added to the general social instability. Illegiti- 
macy and maternal death rate were pitifully high. Abandoned and orphaned children 
were everywhere. Increasing numbers of elderly people, particularly widows, were 
faced with destitution. All the while public provision for dealing with these problems 
was either inadequate or nonexistent. 


In consequence, our churches were roused to action. In New York, Brooklyn, 
and Philadelphia, homes for the aged were founded in 1869. An orphanage was 
organized in Philadelphia shortly thereafter. By the year 1900, eight homes for the 
aged, three children’s homes, and one Baptist hospital had come into being. In addi- 
tion, the Home Mission Societies had established two children’s homes, one in Okla- 
homa and one in Alaska. From this beginning comes our present enterprise, with 71 
institutions listed by our Association of Baptist Homes and Hospitals, with 15 more 
institutions now in process of organization. More than half of these institutions have 
been established since 1940. 


Consider first, the aging. Their lengthening life span and increasing num- 
bers constitute one of the major considerations with which mankind is faced. In 1900 
the life span of Americans was approximately 50 years. In 1959, it was 70 years. 
So, while at the beginning of the century, there were only 3,000,000 Americans past 
65 years of age, there are now 16,000,000 with the prospect of more than 20,000,000 
by 1970. As a result, there are already innumerable problems relating to these new 
multitudes of older people. Furthermore, our present problems in the care of the 
aging threaten to become immeasurably increased. Already, American Baptists, with 
a membership of 1,500,000, have at least 300,000 members past 65, with 30,000 of this 
number, people in their 70’s, 80’s, and 90’s who need institutional care. Less than 4,000 
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are in our ehurch-related homes. More are in other privately sponsored institutions 
or tax-supported establishments. The majority, however, are without the care which 
should be theirs. The need and opportunity in this field have never been so great. 

Consider the problems of child care. The orphan is now almost extinct. 
There are, however, new millions of children of broken homes. Of our 47,000,000 
children under eighteen, 4,100,000 or one in 12, live apart from one parent; and one 
in 18, live apart from both parents. The child of the broken home, having been de- 
prived of love, suspects, fears and even hates adults. He gives expression to his feel- 
ings through introversion or overt compensation. This child, of course, can rarely 
be placed in legal adoption. Foster home placement is often possible, but foster parents 
must be carefully chosen and closely supervised. Moreover, it may take months of 
institutional care before a child is ready for foster home placement. This care may 
call for medical and psychiatric therapy. It always calls for professional skill on the 
part of houseparents. The task of the children’s home today is thus exceedingly dif- 
ficult. It is also costly. The needs and opportunities for church-related child care 


programs are, however, greater than ever. 


Consider our ministeries to the sick. One of the most important dis- 
coveries of recent years has been that of the psychosomatic nature of disease. This 
means that mental, emotional, and spiritual factors are constantly interrelated with 
material, bodily, physiological factors. With such an interpretation it is evident that 
a therapy which treats only the bodily symptoms will be an incomplete therapy. So, 
too, a therapy which proposes to ignore bodily symptoms will be equally incomplete. 
Such an interpretation invites the constant co-operation of physician, psychiatrist, and 
clergyman and enhances the opportunity of the church-sponsored hospital. Such a 
hospital will seek to provide the best in medical skill and nursing technique. It will 
also seek to provide a definitely spiritual ministry, with competent pastoral service 
and with an institutional personnel motivated by spiritual faith and devotion. Four 
of our 7 hospitals have recently appointed full-time professional chaplains, while a 
fifth has made a part-time appointment. One hospital has placed a beautiful chapel 
at the heart of its newly dedicated building, while three more have provided for 
chapels in their building plans. The need and opportunity for a church-related hospital 
ministry challenge us today as never before. 

Finally, we refer to the institutional chaplaincy. Here American Baptists 
are serving not only through the institutions which they themselves organize and 
operate, but much more, in co-operation with other Protestants, through public insti- 
tutions, the federal, state, and local hospitals, and correctional institutions of our 
land. Each year some 30,000,000 Americans, 24,000,000 of them with at least a 
nominal Protestant affiliation, are cared for in some way within these institutions. If 
our Protestant churches can provide an effective ministry within this field, they will 
find themselves claiming a matchless missionary opportunity. Multitudes of those to 
whom they minister will have been unchurched. With many of them, the circumstance 
is such that there will be a ready spiritual response. Today, some 1,200 Protestant 
chaplains are under full-time appointment. Organizations such as the Council of 
Clinical Training and the Institute of Pastoral Care are co-operating with theological 
schools in providing the necessary clinical training for this new profession. We now 
have 120 American Baptist ministers in this service—half this number clinically 
trained, full-time appointees. Within the past five years, the number of American Bap- 
tist institutional chaplains has tripled. The prospect of an even more significant 
Progress is now before us. 
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DIVISION OF LATIN AMERICA 


Wrsur Larson, Secretary 
Aaron Field Representative 


Latin America is an area of exploding population, political turmoil, and great 
social and economic changes. In the six countries where American Baptists are at 
work, the Societies and the local conventions and churches unite to preach the Good 
News to people in these changing times. 


MEXICO 


In 1959, the Home Mission Societies co-operated with the Mexican National 
Baptist Convention in an evangelistic campaign which reached almost every Baptist 
church in the Republic. More professions of faith were reported than in any other 
year in the history of Baptist work in the country. Several mew churches were or- 
ganized during the year. Because existing churches are outgrowing their buildings, 
plans are afoot to build new church units or entire new buildings. The Societies are 
lending money to help some of these churches. With this aid, the Divino Salvador 
Church in Monterrey dedicated the first unit of a new building December, 1959, that 
will be perhaps the finest Baptist church building in Mexico when it is completed. 
Especially important to the Societies’ work was the organization of the Tlalpan 
Church, which is the church of the Seminary. The Baptist Seminary of Mexico en- 
rolled 11 men, three of whom graduated with Bachelor of Theology degrees. Four 
finished the diploma course, and one who finished a special one-year course will 
minister to several Indian churches. Many pastors and workers attended special con- 
ferences and lectures at the Seminary. Kenneth Mavity serves as general missionary. 

One of the highlights of Baptist work in Mexico City was the visit in March of 
representatives of the Home Mission Societies, in connection with the 75th annivers- 
sary celebration of the First Baptist Church. Dr. Ota Walters was honored by the 
church and townspeople of Miahuatlan as she entered her twenty-fifth year of service 
to the city as a medical missionary. The Benito Juarez Children’s Home at Ciudad 
Victoria completed its first year with 42 boys enrolled. The year 1959 marked the 
beginning of a new era of progress in extending the work of Christ in Mexico. 


PUERTO RICO 


In Puerto Rico, the first convention after the historic assumption of new respon- 
sibilities in the direction, support, and management of their own convention in 1958, 
was a joyous occasion. All Baptist churches on the Island were represented at the 
February, 1959, convention at the First Baptist Church of Rio Piedras, which was 
organized by Baptists on the Island sixty years ago. Oscar Rodriguez serves as 
executive secretary. 

New Boards created for the planning and promotion of the work in the depart- 
ments of evangelism, Christian education, stewardship, and missions, studied the 
possibilities for new advances. The convention launched a plan for evangelism which 
grew out of the Baptist Jubilee Advance, and was adapted to the Puerto Rican situa- 
tion. Of course, evangelism has always been strongly emphasized in the churches 
of Puerto Rico. For example, each year the church at Caguas celebrates Easter 
and the anniversary of the organization of the church by holding evangelistic services. 
They baptize only once a year; yet in order to be baptized, the candidates must at- 
tend preparatory classes for a whole year. 
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The Baptist Academy at Barranquitas is a co-ed high school with most of its 
130 students coming from Catholic homes. Seven churches conduct day schools. A 
committee of the convention helps set up standards of achievement in these schools, 
and assists churches that consider opening a school soon. Work at the Evangelical 
Seminary of Puerto Rico is permeated with an atmosphere of growth and stability. 
A strong faculty, expanded library, and increased extra-curricular activities make 
the Seminary a center of ecumenicity for the evangelical churches on the Island. 


In 1959, Haitian Baptists found it difficult to keep a balance between optimism 
and despondency about their situation. On the bright side, they were glad about the 
completion of the first unit of their new high school building in Cap Haitien, their 
expanding medical work, their first camps at the new Mirebalais site, the reopening 
of the Seminary in Limbe, and abundant rainfall in most parts of the country. C. 
Stanford Kelly serves as general missionary. 

On the dark side the continued economic crisis kept the people in utter poverty. 
Even though the food situation improved, some churches were still unable to meet 
their obligations for paying off loans. There is desperate need for another missionary 
family for the Seminary and summer camp program. A few cases of division have 
arisen because work in some churches has grown beyond the ability of any one 
pastor to manage it, and therefore requests have come that unprepared lay-preachers 
be ordained. | 

Evangelism has always been the keynote of the work in Haiti, and the numbers 
of baptisms have been just as encouraging as in past years. During the year, the 
churches of Haiti baptized 2,630 new Christians, a number that maintains the average 
increase of 10 per cent of the membership which they have enjoyed the last 12 years. 
Evangelistic results create problems, for congregations constantly outgrow chapels 
and churches built a few years ago, and the members have to think of enlarging or 
rebuilding. Several building projects have received substantial loans from the 
ABHMS. 

So great has been the need and so fine the response from Baptist churches in 
the States, Church World Service, and CARE, that the missionaries have had to 
carry on a full-scale relief program—receiving, sorting, and distributing with joy in 
Christ’s name, the food and clothes so sorely needed by the people. At the Semi- 
nary, a canteen provides a hot meal for 200 children every day. 

The Good Samaritan Hospital maintained and expanded its work during the 
year. The pediatric ward with its 11 beds was completed and was always full. The 
maternity ward and outpatient department were always busy. Dr. Hodges personally 
saw as many as 1,000 patients a month. 

The fine new school in Cap Haitien is already crowded to capacity. The pri- 
mary schools operate under great difficulties. The teachers have made every sacrifice 
to remain on the job in spite of reduced salaries and longer hours. Besides regular 
classes at the school at the Seminary in Limbe, there is agriculture instruction which 
is beginning to produce good results. In view of the desperate need for pastors, it 
is good to know that the Seminary which had been closed in 1938, was reopened. 
Summer camps and conferences have been increasing in scope each year. Another 
addition to the summer program was the opening of the new camp in Mirebalais— 
an act of faith; for when invitations were sent out, the camp grounds were supplied 
only with land and water. The missionaries borrowed tents, and put up two tempor- 
ary thatched-roofed buildings. Everyone had a good time, and the missionaries expect 
a much better camp next year. 
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NICARAGUA 


In Nicaragua, the fact that the country’s economy was adversely affected by at- 
tempted political revolutions and a fall in prices of coffee and cotton, handicapped 
the churches financially. Three pastoral institutes offered practical suggestions and 
inspiration. More than a thousand young people enrolled in the Baptist school in 
Managua. Leonard O. Wilson serves as general missionary. 

The Baptist Hospital in Managua continued its fine service. It has new X-ray 
equipment, new quarters for the nurses, and a new storage tank for soft water, all 
of which are welcome additions to the hospital equipment. 

In 1960, the Baptists in Nicaragua expect to organize at least two churches. Six 
new church buildings will be dedicated. Three Seminary graduates will return from 
the States to be pastors in the churches. Baptists co-operate with the Latin Amer- 
ican Mission in plans for a unified program of evangelism among all the churches 
of the country. 


CUBA 


Cuba observed its “Year of Liberation” in 1959, for on January 1, the hated 
dictatorship of Batista fell. Great political, social, and economic changes are tak- 
ing place under the revolutionary government. These changes will have far-reaching 
effects and the aim is to improve the life of all the people. Protestants find greatly 
widened fields of opportunity and ready response among the people. Unfortunately, 
insuficient resources of money and personnel permit only a limited outreach. 

The Cuban Convention and the.Societies have co-operated to strengthen the 
Seminary and to institute the “Mission to the Sierra.” Miss Ondina Maristany began 
work in July, with special responsibility in the rural mountain areas. A new teacher 
was added to the Seminary staff. Six young men were admitted to an accelerated 
course in preparation for a ministry to formerly neglected areas. 

Colegios Internacionales had an enrollment of about 300. Miss Carlita Smith 
began her service as missionary teacher with the fall term. 

The new government has declared itself favorable to private schools. However, 
it is opening thousands of new public school classrooms and is raising requirements 
for private schools. The future is not clear for Colegios Internacionales, nor for the 
many day schools operated by the churches. 

Cuban Baptists are optimistic about the future. They look eagerly for help and 
co-operation from their brethren in the States. 


EL SALVADOR 


El Salvador reminds us of the ever-present problem of leadership, and gives us 
reason to hope for improvement. Two of the most critical problems have been solved, 
with the coming of Rev. Antonio Correa from Nicaragua to the pastorate of the 
Santa Ana Church, and the calling of Roger Velazquez, a recent graduate of the 
Spanish American Seminary in Los Angeles, by the San Salvador church. At the 
same time, one young man has gone to the Evangelical Seminary in Puerto Rico, 
and two to our Seminary in Mexico City. Thomas F. F. Dixon serves as general 
missionary. 

Baptist schools in San Salvador and Santa Ana marked another year of service. 
Rev. and Mrs. Thomas Dixon are on extended furlough, with Mrs. Dixon seriously 
ill. Rev. Aaron Webber, field representative for the Division, looks after mission 
matters in El Salvador, in addition to other duties. Rev. and Mrs. J. E. Cedarholm 


are also on furlough. ‘ 
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Reports from the fields call attention to problems which come with growth. 
Larger and better buildings which Society gifts cannot provide, are needed. Society 
loan funds have made possible many new buildings, which serve as useful instruments, 
and, more and more, as worthy symbols of the gospel. Maturing congregations need 
competent leadership, our greatest hope and yet our most critical problem, since 
these same congregations have not recognized all their opportunities in ministerial 
support. A related problem is that of pensions for retired workers cared for up 
until now on an individual basis, as resources and needs indicated, but more recently 
recognized as a responsibility to be met systematically by conventions and churches. 


Statistical Report 


Cuba* El Salvador* 
Number of churches .......... 112 Number of churches .......... 23 
Missions and Stations ......... 90 Missions and Stations ........ 113 
Church members ...........-- 7,346 Church members ............. 2,038 
Haiti Nicaragua 
Number of churches .......... 64 Number of churches .......... 22 
Missions and Stations ......... 556 Missions and Stations ......... 76 
Church members .............. 30,459 Church members ............. 2,821 
Mexico (ABHMS related) Puerto Rico 
Number of churches .......... 42 Number of churches ........... 48 
Missions and Stations ......... 90 Missions and Stations ......... 126 
Church members ............. 8,257 Church members ............. 6,729 


* Figures given for Cuba are for 1957 
* Figures given for El Salvador are for 1958 


DIVISION OF SUPPORT AND INTERPRETATION 
Dorotuy O. Buckuin, Secretary 


The Societies continue to be deeply grateful for the services provided by Baptist 
women’s societies through the Division of Missions of the National Council of Amer- 
ican Baptist Women. The Overland White Cross program supplied 15,012 packages. 
These include program supplies for Christian centers and Indian fields, clothing for 
the Murrow and Kodiak Children’s Homes, linens and other equipment for Mather 
School, Bacone College, and Baptist Missionary Training School. From used clothing 
contributions through White Cross, Mather school derived $31,000 for the operating 
budget of the school. 


With the co-operation of Church World Service, it has been possible to send 
large quantities of needed clothing to Haiti with speed. Selected groups have been 
able to supply equipment and some medicines for the hospital in Haiti. 


- Without program supplies provided by faithful White Cross workers in thou- 
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sands of churches, it would not be possible to operate most of our Home Mission 
fields. 

Five hundred six Home Mission Interpreters reported giving 2,327 messages 
on Home Missions. Thus the story of Home Missions has been shared widely by 
dedicated volunteers. Two issues of Spot News were prepared and distributed to 
Home Mission Interpreters. 

One hundred seventy-two missionaries were assigned as Special Interest Mis- 
sionaries to the state women’s societies who in turn assigned them to local church 
societies. In the churches, these missionaries were undergirded by prayer for their 
work, by personal greetings on special occasions, and by the sharing of information 
about their work with the people of the churches to which they were assigned. Pen 
sketches with pictures and two sets of special letters written by the missionaries have 
been distributed. 


Bacone College, Bacone, Oklahoma: Roger W. Getz, Presiden 


At Bacone College, enrollment increased 30 per cent. In the 1959 fall semester, 
one-third of the 197 students were non-Indian. Resident students who came from 23 
states and represented 35 tribes were augmented by day students from the city of 
Muskogee, including both Indian and non-Indian. The industries of the area have re- 
quested training courses for employees, and the night school program included classes 
in mathematics, physics, and perspective. 

Scholarships received from donors are carefully applied at the direction of the 
donor so that Indian students with limited resources are able to continue their edu- 
cation. 

Bacone is in the second year of an intensive study program in preparation for 
application for accreditation by North Central Association of Schools and Colleges. 
This is a thorough review of purpose, academic, and student programs and adminis- 
tration. Faculty, staff, Administrative Board and students are participating in this 
study. 

The Bacone choir toured the northwestern area and included in their itinerary 
several Indian reservations as well as American Baptist churches. 


Mather School, Beaufort, South Carolina: Eleanor Anderson, President 


Mather School has maintained an enrollment of 100. Student fees and tuition 
were increased to help to meet rising cost-of-living factors. A larger number of 
students have been able to pay the fee, but scholarships are still urgently needed. 
There have been a minimum of drop-outs with evidence that this year’s student body 
is well able to meet the higher scholastic standards which have been developed by 
the faculty. A larger percentage of graduates from Mather’s high school go on to 
college than from any other high school in the state. 

Mather’s accreditation is continued by Southern Association of Schools and Col- 
leges with commendation for academic standards and the excellence of its student 
counseling program. However, Mather was given warning that in order to maintain 
its accreditation, the level of faculty and staff salaries must be lifted to match the 
state salary scales. This forecasts a sizable increase in Mather’s budget for the 
ensuing year. ; 

Pain and pleasure were mixed at Mather in the fall of 1959. Hurricane Gracie 
damaged nine buildings and destroyed most of the beautiful trees which have made 
Mather’s campus so attractive. The chairman of the Mather Board of Trustees was 
killed by hurricane debris. No one on the campus was in) ured. 
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In December, Mather received from an anonymous donor a gift of $200,000 to 
be used for the construction of the most needed facilities. It is hoped that an ade- 
quate library can be one of the results of this encouraging gift. 


Baptist Missionary Training School, Chicago, Illinois: Pearl Rosser, President 

Baptist Missionary Training School is continuing its studies for application for 
accreditation by North Central Association with the essential timetable for prepara- 
tion of material being maintained. Under the leadership of President Rosser, the 
use of the building thas been adapted for greater efficiency; board by-laws are being 
rewritten; the purpose and program are being carefully examined. 

BMTS sees the need of a larger full-time faculty, even though the school is 
fortunately in an area from which it can draw part-time teachers of exceptionally © 
high calibre. Fifty-five students enrolled for the 1959 fall semester including two 
from Asia. 


A special study committee of board and faculty are collecting data on church 
vocations for women with expectation of adjusting program according to the needs 
which may be revealed by the findings of this study. 


The field work program is now identified as the program of vocational prac- 
tices. Students are being assigned to situations. 


Spanish-American Baptist Seminary, Los Angeles, California: 
BENJAMIN Mora es, President 


Since the Seminary is a school, it appears here with the other schools even 
though the Seminary is administratively placed in the Division of Church Missions. 


For the school year 1958-59, Spanish-American Baptist Seminary enrolled a total 
of 56 students from 11 countries. Three professors and three instructors make up 
the teaching staff. It is their feeling that the improvement in the curriculum, the 
calibre of the students, and the teaching efforts brought the school to a higher level 
this year. 

In comparison with other years, the field work of the students stands as the 
unique activity. The Seminary was able to place more students and to locate them 
in churches that needed their services. To carry out their field assignments, the 
students averaged 3,000 miles of bus travel each weekend. 


The Seminary has concentrated on improving its relationships with Spanish- 
speaking churches. One of the instructors had the responsibility of visiting every 
Spanish-speaking Baptist church in Southern California. As a result these churches 
gave more figances to the school in one year than they had in the past four years. 

The school budget for the fiscal year was $75,600. The school anticipated re- 
ceiving $80.000 but will need to adopt a new budget of $87,600. Since the Seminary 
is a mission school, it is not in the CHEC program. American Baptists must be told 
the Seminary is not receiving tlie benefits of CHEC. A promotion department should 
be added to the Seminary program. The Seminary Board may instruct the president — 
to carry more of this responsibility and provide an increased travel expense budget 
for the purpose. He can do the work only if other members of the staff assume ad- 
ditional responsibility and another staff member is added. 


The Seminary staff members are aware of the tremendous task that is theirs in 
the training of young men and women to preach and serve Christ. They feel that 
there is still much more to be accomplished and that, God leading, it will be done. 
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REPRESENTATIVES OF THE SOCIETIES 


R. Date Merrit, Central Representative 
Ivan C. Wurrrpte, Western Representative 


The Rev. R. Dale Merrill, Board member of the Societies from Helena, Mont., 
was elected Central Representative in September and began his work on Nov. 1. He 
makes his headquarters in Chicago. Mr. Merrill had little to report for 1959, for he 
had only begun. He will make an effort to contact every church in his huge territory. 
His services are sought by the churches, who appreciate his fine preaching. He sees 
little interest among Baptists in participating in the Societies’ Annuity program. 
Wherever he goes however he “plants seeds of interest.” | 

The Rev. Ivan C. Whipple had a busy year. He visited the eleven-state con- 
vention area and two city societies of his territory and contacted 356 churches by 
personal visitation, telephone, telegraph, or letter; delivered 134 sermons or - 
addresses ; conducted two preaching missions; participated in five schools of evange- 
lism, eight schools of missions, seven state conventions, nineteen association meet- 
ings, eighty-seven conferences, committees and the like. He also filled four story- 
picture assignments. Mr. Whipple gained three sharp impressions from his intimate 
contact with the “grass roots”: there is an emergent awareness shown by youth of 
the fundamental truths of the Christian faith and their application to daily life; there 
is a resurgence of denominational loyalty in terms of a united witness to Christ at 
home and abroad; there is a widespread determination to procure adequate church 
facilities for the local field. 


PROMOTION 
Epwarp D. Rapp 


Mr. Rapp’s time is divided between the Executive Division and that of Support 
and Interpretation. He conducted two tours: 23 laymen were taken to Puerto Rico 
and Haiti, and 95 young people to Puerto Rico. He made the arrangements for the 
Staff Retreat and the Board meetings at Des Moines and Mexico City; prepared the 
exhibits for the Convention at Des Moines, Iowa, and American Baptist Assembly, 
Green Lake, Wis. He handled the distribution of all materials for the Societies and 
arranged various kinds of deputation. He represented the Societies on the Task 
Force and Headquarters Building Committees. These meetings take place at least 
once a week and take increasingly more time from his regular duties. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLICATIONS AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Heten C. Scumitz, Secretary 
Caro: JEAN Stirter, Assistant Editor 


The usual constant stream of publicity releases and materials were prepared by 
the departmerit. Home Mission Digest 1959-60 carried the theme, “The Church’s 
Mission in Town and Country.” For the first time the Societies printed an illustrated 
annual report. This carried the title, Good News. It is anticipated that similar pub- 
lications will be issued each year. A copy was mailed to all American Baptist 
pastors, American Baptist executives, home missionaries, members of the Board of 
Managers of the Societies and selected officers of the organizations of American 
Baptist Men and American Baptist Women. A reprint of 3,000 copies was made of 
the-narrative report printed in the Year Book of the American Baptist Convention. 
The Business and Financial Report contained the statistical charts from the fields and 
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a complete list of missionaries. Pen Sketches of missionaries were brought up to date 
in a new format. These were 8% x 11 in size, mimeographed in red and black ink 
and had a photograph of the missionary pasted on the sketch. These are handsome 
but demand much handwork. Whether or not the fine quality of the finished sketch is 
worth its cost in labor will be studied. Vignette No. 14 was published in an edition 
of 24,000. The Party Line, the general leaflet to be used in the study of the Mission 
Theme, was printed in an edition of 70,000. A placemat for use at Green Lake was 
printed in an edition of 15,000. A new series of informational leaflets were done in 
an inexpensive format, and in small quantities, 5,000 each. Others will follow the 
three published: Mission: Alaska; Mission: Hawaii; Mission: Indian American. In 
co-operation with The American Baptist Board of Education and Publication, we 
prepared the materials for the 1960 America for Christ Offering using the theme, 
“That More May Know Him.” The children’s emphasis was on Friendship House, 
Billings, Mont., the newest Christian center. 


DEPARTMENT OF PERSONNEL 
Ernest C. WitHAm, Secretary 


The Department of Personnel in 1958 looked forward to some major changes 
in personnel work and some reinforcements within the department. Six goals have 
been achieved in 1959. 

Mr. John W. Inman, Jr., became the assistant in the department on February 1 
and has accomplished an amazing record in the department. We have secured and 
used heavily a new copy machine which makes it possible for us to supply copies of 
materials in quantities with only a fraction of time which would be required to copy 
by hand. We have completed the McBee card system, job descriptions of all of the 
positions to be filled within the Societies, and a survey of salaries. We are now re- 
ceiving the first of the Annual Evaluation forms which we hope ~~ # an in- 
creasing function within the department. 

One of the functions of this department is the distribution of literature designed 
to interest people in church vocations. A leaflet has been produced in co-operation 
with the Foreign Societies entitled, Four Changes Challenge the Christian Student. 
This leaflet is already receiving wide approval, among those who work with students. 

For several years we have had a leaflet entitled, Opportunities in Your Future. 
While this has been revised a number of times over the years it has served a mag- 
nificent purpose and over 50,000 copies were distributed. It became apparent last 
year that this leaflet should be replaced and we are at the present time working on 
its replacement which ought to be ready by the time of the Convention. 

A number of impressions might be expressed regarding the work of the Per- 
sonnel Department and the reception which our presentation receives. Probably it 
would suffice to mention about three of them. 

I am very much impressed that the words Missions, Missionary, and Mission are 
now being used much more by students than was true some years ago. The use of 
these words today may be within somewhat different context than that which was 
formerly true which is making it necessary for those of us from former generations 
to rethink our whole concept of these words and invest them with new and en- 
riched meanings. The students approach the use of these words with that spirit and 
attitude that challenge us to consider the full implication of missions in the light of 
the developments in today’s world. 

The five-year study of the meaning and the message of the church, which is 
being carried on by the World Student Christian Federation, is also filled with chal- 
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lenge to students in this country. No doubt our students in the U.S.A. will be deeply 
affected. Some of the sobering theories to which our young people in the U.S.A. 
were introduced at the Athens Conference at Christmas time will be lived out, in 
fact, are already now being lived out in actual experiences in this country and in 
other parts of the world. “Involvement” the theme of the conference, will be less 
and less a conference theme and more and more a pattern of life. 
The third impression is somewhat distressing. I refer to the low standard of 

giving of our American Baptists in comparison to the high degree of giving our 
young people are asked for when they give themselves for missionary service and 
service in other areas of the church vocations. This year the Department of Person- 
nel has had a number of shocks which have led us to state that one of the great 
deterring factors in the whole business of recruitment is the inadequate support which 
missionaries receive in so many areas of this country and other countries. This 
should not be used to cast doubt or shadows or question upon the degree of conse- 
cration of young people. Many would gladly enter mission service but the arrange- 
ments made for support comparable to the demands and requirements of their families 
make it impossible for them to feel that they can make a commitment. In deep sin- 
cerity, the Department of Personnel feels that we need to have a completely new 
approach to the whole problem of adequate support for missionary appointees. 

In the files of the Department of Personnel we have, as of March 21, 1960, 949 

information folders which have been assembled. In 1959, some 59 persons were ap- 
pointed to work within the Societies. 


CONCLUSION 


When fear of change is conquered, men of God move ahead eagerly to be used 
in the great work of claiming North America for Christ. Significant changes have 
been made in the Home Mission approach since the Societies were integrated in 1955 
and thereafter engaged in a self-study. It is evident that the churches must become 
as aware of their immediate communities as of their far-flung parishes. It is equally 
evident Phat more resources must be given them in the way of printed materials and 
in-service training. This change in approach is shown dramatically in the Church 
and Community Studies conducted by the staff of Church Strategy Program, the 
group conversations directed by the Christian Friendliness Department and the Vo- 
cational Evangelism Consultations led by the staff of the Division of Evangelism. 

Changes were made, programs built, missionaries sent, loans negotiated, and 
buildings built—all for one purpose: the proclamation of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

H. Ruoapes, Executive Secretary 
Mrs. F. W. Sxooc, Chairman, Boards of Managers 
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THE AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 
BALANCE SHEET, December 31, 1959 


ASSETS: 
— 

neral fun 
Cash tikes $91, 72 in transit) ......-- $97,208.44 
Advances for expenses, etC. ....+++++- 60,914.07 
Prepaid insurance, miscellaneous receivables, etc. 31, 179.28 
Due from Woman's American Baptist Home Mis- 

Furniture and at nominal amount .... 1.00 

Reserve fun 


ds: 
Investments (Note 1) (including $50,040.00 
ope as collateral for The American Bap- 
ension C 891,214.73 
Cash Gedeline $258.62 in transit) ........... 67,012.33 


$191,457.29 


958,227.06  $1,149,684.35 


Temporary funds for designated purposes: 


(in dluding $7,027.27 in transit) ............ 


Arizona Baptist Committee fund: 


Special trust funds: 
Income payable to individual beneficiaries: 


40 


Income payable to state conventions and city mis- 
sion societies: 


994,179.10 
63,507.45 1,057,686.55 


3,800.00 
6,570.62 10,370.62 


Sage endowment ag! Negro schools and colleges: 


Funds for loans and be to churches: 
Church edifice loan fund: 


Loans to ress principally on first mortgages 

(Note 2) see eee eee eee 561,544.70 

seer eee 78,626.33 


Special church edifice Ken fund: 


802.03 
oe to churches on special terms (Note 2) . 1,526,074.43 


Church extension fund: | 
te chusches (Note 2) 156,559.27 
eee eee eee ee eee 16,142.63 


Emergency church edifice reconstruction fund: 
rome to arches 1,290.27 


Church edifice fund No. 2): 
Loans to churches (Note 2) 


Churches for new frontiers fund: 
Loans to churches (Note 2) ............. 
1,310.8 


Annuity fund (Note 


Property and Bae fund: 
Interest in mission properties (Note 2) . 
Interest in Christian center properties .. 


291,158.84 


3,055,261.49 


831,589.70 4,178,010.03 


640,172.03 


1,534,001.79 


172,701.90 


2,169.03 


215,756.67 


3,647,950.77 6,212,752.19 


11,775,178.49 
217,933.02  12,283,150.05 


1 1056, 183.05 
2,942.50 1,069,125.55 


3 
77.18 4,311,886.81 


$30,272,666.15 
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Permanent funds: 
Interest-bearing demand loan, interfund (contra) ...........-- 
2,189,065.05 
1,485,825.15 
i. 
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THE AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 


BALANCE SHEET, December 31, 1959 


LIAB 
Current funds: ILITIES, RESERVES AND FUND BALANCES 


General fund: 
Interest- easing demand oe payable, interfund 
Accounts nts payable to Woman’: s American Baptist 
losses on investments, as annexed... 1,148.56 
Surplus, as annexed. 808.73 $191,457.29 
Reserved funds, as annexed: 
For equalization of income: 
From matured special gift agreements ...... 163,783.55 
524,343.24 
For retirement allowances .................:. 61,166.70 
For fire and tornado losses .................. 120,210.60 
For losses on investments 183,257.86 958,227.06  $1,149,684.35 
Temporary funds for designated purposes, as annexed: 
Reserve for losses on investments ...............eceeecceeess 295,100.73 1,057,686.55 


Arizona Baptist Promotion Committee fund (no change during 
Special trust funds, as annexed: 


Income from funds payable to: 
Individual beneficiaries, less $27. 87 interest purchased ...... 291,158.84 
State conventions and city mision societies, less $107.63 in- 


Negro schools and colleges, less $69.18 interest purchased.... 831,589.70 4,178,010.03 


Funds for loans and grants to churches: 


Church edifice loan fund, as annexed .........-ceeeeeeeeceees 640,172.03 
Special church edifice loan fund, as annexed ....... Sues is Ve 1,534,001.79 
Church extension fund, as annexed 172,701.90 
Emergency church edifice reconstruction fund, as annexed ...... 2,169.03 
Church edifice fund (Clinton fund No. 2), as annexed ......... 215,756.67 
Churches for new frontiers fund: 
Notes payable to bank 
Contributions payable to other organizations ... ; 
Fund os 2,047 ,296.49 3,647,950.77 6,212,752.19 
Permanent funds, as annexed: 
Unrestricted as to imcome 8,335,760.96 
Restricted as to income ......--s-ececreeseteerreeeteeereeee 3,918,459.99 
ofits from 
(net ns), unallocated. . 28,929.10 12,283,150.05 
Annuity fund, as annexed: 
Reserve for losses om imvestments ...----++-+sserrrerrrrereee ,110. ,069,125. 
Property and equipment fund, as annexed ...--++++++++++*> ee 4,311,886.81 
$30,272,666.15 


an integral part of the above 


The accomipanying notes and summary of funds investments are 
balance sheet. 
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' THE AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 
STATEMENT OF GENERAL FUND SURPLUS 


For the Year Ended December 31, 1959 


Add: 
| j Transferred from temporary funds for designated purposes ......... $1,386.75 
. E of regular budget income and transfers ($1,347,377.27) over 
Bey tl regular budget expenditures and transfers ($1,346,598.00) ..... 779.27 2,166.02 
2,921.30 
Deduct, Net charges applicable to budget of prior years . ............ 2,112.57* 


4 * See notes (pages 302, 304) to statement of income and expenditures, — 


NOTES TO BALANCE SHEET 


Ff 1. Investments are carried in the annexed balance sheet at book amounts which are not more than 
cost or amounts assigned tuereto at date of gift to the Society. Market quotations at 
December 31, 1959 for bonds and stocks are shown on an accompanying schedule. Market 
quotations for mortgages, mortgage certificates, real estate bonds, real estate and other in- 
vestments are not readily ascertainable. 


2. The collectibility of the outstanding loans to churches is not readily determinable; the amounts 
| a at which mission properties are carried include $160,311.46 for capital expenditures on 
i properties in Mexico for which the Society cannot hold legal title. 


3. The Insurance Law of the State of New York requires the segregation of annuity fund assets 
ae as separate and distinct from all other funds of the Society, and such assets are not available 
| for the payment of debts of the Society other than annuity benefits. The Insurance Law 

ae also requires the maintenance of prescribed minimum reserves for annuity contracts. The 

; annual report on the form prescribed by the Insurance Department has been filed for the 

iu year ended December 31, 1959. The calculation of the reserve requirement at December 31, 

1959 was certified to the Insurance Department by officers of the Board and it is believed 

ay that the assets of the annuity fund at that date were adequate to meet the reserve require- 

ea 4. Commencing in 1954, the Society elected to amortize the cost of the New York office property 
against general fund—regular budget income at $5,000 per year. 
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THE AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND INTERFUND TRANSFERS 


For the Year Ended December 31, 1959 


GENERAL FUND —Regular budget: 


Donations: 
Contributions from the denomination: 
Distributable funds for general purposes .............. ..... $487,416.75 
Designated funds for special purposes ..... 46) 119,472.34 
Designated funds for America for Christ .................... 130,746.25 
Designated funds for Baptist Jubilee Advance ............... 59,547.35 
Field workers’ collections 1,304.31 


Income from investments (Note 1): 


Permanent funds (including Isaac Davis Fund, $412.35)...... 491,149.67 
492,759.03 
Less: 
Internal service charges by real estate and 
Write-down of premiums on certain bonds and 
, preferred stocks .........ccsecceeeeveee 5,176.69 15,982.91 
476,776.12 


Real estate and mortgage division: 
Service charges (including $641 from outside 


Less, Related salaries and expenses ........... 16,764.43 9,325.84 
Trustee commissions ($5,506.42 from designated funds 
and $986.11 from special trust funds) .......... 6,492.53 
Received from other societies for joint administration. 9,242.52 
776.20 
Income from sources other than donations ........ 


Transferred from other funds: 
Reserves for equalization of income: 


From legacies 25,000.00 
From matured special gift agreements ....-.--.-- . 20,000.00 45,000.00 
Temporary funds for designated purposes ...------- 1,277.06 
Total transferred from other funds .....---. 
Total income and interfund transfers, general 
: fund—regular budget, transferred to sur- 
plus (Note 2) 


$798,487.00 


502,613.21 


46,277.06 


$1,347,377.27 


il 
Sources other than donations: 
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THE AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND INTERFUND TRANSFERS 


(Continued) 
a 
TEMPORARY FUNDS FOR DESIGNATED PURPOSES: 
Donations from churches and individuals ...........0.cceeeeeeeee 
Sources other than donations: 
Income from investments (Note 1): 
Permanent trust funds for special purposes ...........5.0005- $197,240.36 
Temporary funds for designated purposes, less $23,037.75 trans- 
ferred to reserve for losses on investments .............. 21,366.38 
218,606.74 
Less: ' 
Service charges by real estate and mortgage 
Trustee commissions (internal charge, see gen- 
5,506.42 
Write-down of premiums on certain bonds ... 4,104.87 15,342.38 
203,264.36 
Miscellaneous: 
For Mather school building fund ................ 200,000.00 
For Associated Home Mission Agencies .......... 14,072.88 
5,000.00 
From Clark fund for aiding churches ............ 9,200.00 
Sale of mission properties ......++..-secesceseees 9,535.08 
Rents from mission properties, etc. ...........-. 3,804.50 
Sale of literature (net of expenses) .............. 1,934.28 
Income from sources other than donations ...... 
Transferred from other funds: 
Special trust fund for individual beneficiaries ................ 2,800.00 


Total transferred from other funds 


Total income and interfund transfers, temporary funds 


$92,710.77 


472,731.23 


30,531.55 


$595,973.55 


1. The income from investments is accounted for as received; however, there is no material 
difference between investment income on a cash basis and on an accrual basis. 

2. Total income, general fund—regular budget, excludes $1,386.75 transferred from temporary 
funds for designated purposes and $100.00 applicable to budget of prior year credited 


directly to surplus. 
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THE AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 
STATEMENT OF 
EXPENDITURES AND INTERFUND TRANSFERS 


For the Year Ended December 31, 1959 


General Fund— 
Regular Budget 


Division of church missions: 
Co-operating with city mission societies .. 
Co-operating with state conventions ...... 
Special missionaries and projects ........ 
Christian center property ............... 
Educational centers 
Christian ministry to servicemen ....... . 
Miscellaneous — 


Transferred to: 


Temporary funds for designated purposes 
Retirement allowance reserve fun TT 


Division of evangelism: 
Salaries and expenses, field work ........ 
Salaries and expenses, administration .... 
Baptist Jubilee Advance ...........-.-- 


Division of Latin America: 

Medical expenses 
Transferred to: 

Temporary funds for designated pur- 


poses 
Reserve for fire aod tornado losses .... 


Division of church extension and edifice 


unds: 

ee to churches, transfered to special 
church edifice loan fund ..........-. 


Salaries and expenses, administration .... 


Portion allocated to various loan 


Work in city society areas 
Work in state convention areas .......-- 
Salaries and expenses, administration .... 
Miscellaneous 


$16,558.40 
139,837.53 


27,913.55 
26,921.79 
62,033.41 


98,079.29 


3,000.00 


83,310.87 
18,859.04 
59,360.58 


127,514.22 
66,744.21 
28,458.00 


56,249.31 


1,789.90 
146.61 


15,132.33 
17,974.50 


33,106.83 


33,106.83 


25,665.28 
81,804.75 
16,852.14 
18,716.17 

8,028.25 


Temporary Funds for 
Designated Purposes 


$600.00 
4,656.62 
54.49 
17,980.84 
1,930.33 
12,100.00+ 
5,000.00F 
80,968.24¢ 
12.00 
8,877.01 
39,868.77 
3,171.75 
4,391.00 
8,921.55 
390.78 
251.73 


$374,343.97 1,269.25 


11,287.12 
5,514.35 
161,530.49 


94,518.17 
4,096.37 
5,541.94 
1,650.00f 

800.00 


280,902.25 


57,637.49 


3,817.50 


11,549.06 


151,066.59 


$190,444.36 


16,801.47 


106,606.48 


73,004.05 
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STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES AND INTERFUND 


nated Purposes 


$54,602.33 


8,824.67 


73,758.27 


10,138.31 


— 


$534,179.94 


TRANSFERS—Continued 
General — rom orary Funds for 
Division of support and interpretation: 
Area representatives, salaries and expenses $14,338.84 
General promotion ..................-- . 22,542.90 $691.86 
Enlisting missionaries 23,313.20 10.08 
Publications and communications ........ $60,194.94 206.50 
Division of institutional ministry 
Salaries and expenses, administration .... 21,382.38 26,551.01 
Administration and general expenses: 
Executive and general administration .... 94,650.64 
Finance department 58,647.99 
Maintenance of New York he 
(includi amortization $5,0 
Interest on internal demand loans ....... 4,672.10 182,280.99 
Other disbursements: 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
Schools for Negroes, insurance, etc. ..... 37,699.61 
National Council of Churches of Christ .. 8,950.00 
Associated Home Mission Agencies ...... 2,301.86 18,931.17 
Furniture and equipment ............... 1,102.80 
Tours (met of income) ................. 1,962.89 
Social’ security taxes ............-..005 2,866.97 
Green Lake conferences, etc. ............ 2,175.97 
Transferred to: 
General fund—regular budget ..... anes 1,277.06 
General fund surplus ................+. 1,386.75 
Permanent funds 3,804.50 
Retirement allowance reserve fund ...... 60,000.00 3,670.00 
Reserve for group insurance ............ 2,000.00 62,000.00 
Total expenditures, including transfers $1,346,598.00* 


t Transferred to property and equipment fund. 


* Total expenditures, general fund, regular budget, excludes $2,212.57 epetiestihe to budget 


of prior year charged directly to surplus. 
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WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 


BALANCE SHEET, December 31, 1959 


ASSETS 
Current funds: 
General fund: 
Cash (including $39,041.04 in transit) ......... - $40,300.25 
Travel and other advances .................... % 2,700.00 
Receivable from American Baptist ‘Hodis 
Reserve funds: 
482,613.00 
Interest-bearing demand loans, interfund (contra) 30,000.00 
Cash (including $2,120.98 in transit) ............ 5,561.96 518,174.96 
Working capital fund: 
Interest-bearing demand hen, taterfund 55,000.00 
Temporary funds for designated purposes: 
Investments (Note 1) ......... 51,887.08 
Interest-bearing demand loan, interfund (contra) ............... 12,000.00 
Cash (including $584.60 in transit) 1,085.53 
Permanent funds: 
Interest-bearing demand loan, interfund (contra) 13,000.00 
Baptist Missionary Training School funds: 
Annuity fund (Note 2): 
250,927.95 
Property and equipment fund: 
and equipment of schoo!s and missions (np allowance 
Equities in Christian centers, schools and mission swandetee stas 216,891.17 
Investments (Note 1) 2,189.06 


$629,569.43 


102,108.51 


95,258.19 


1,256,097.81 


174,826.23 


257,898.72 


1,579,381.34 


$4,095,140.23 
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| Current funds: 


_ BALANCE SHEET, December 31, 1959 
LIABILITIES, RESERVES, AND FUND BALANCES 


1 Interest-bearing demand loans ab interfund 
) : Due to American Baptist Home Mission Society... 1,001.98 
Reserve funds: 
For equalization of income, as annexed: 
i From matured special gift agreements. 56,629.66 374,092.92 
For losses on investments, as annexed.. 20,330.74 
For fire, tornado losses, etc., as annexed 123,751.30 518,174.96 
| Working capital fund (mo change during year) ...........sseeeee> 
Temporary funds for designated purposes: 
Reserve for losses on investments (net profit from disposal of 
Permanent funds, as annexed: 
| Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial fund 722,076.24 
be Reserve for losses on investments (net profits from disposals of in- 
” vestments, less revaluation write-downs), unallocated ......... 40,516.56 
| Baptist Missionary Training School funds (no change during year) : 
179,939.65 
apse loss on disposals of investments and revaluation write- 
Annuity fund: 
Par value of special gift agreements outstanding, as annexed 
, Net loss on disposal of investments and revaluation write- 
Property and equipment fund, as annexed 
Notes: 


December 31, 1959 for bonds and 
quotations for mortgages and 


2. The Insurance Law of the State 
assets as separate and distinct from all other funds of the S 


ociety, and 
t available for the payment of debts of the Society other than annuity benefits. The Insurance 
* Law also requires the maintenance of prescribed minimum reserves for annuity contracts. 
i The annual report on the form prescribed by the Insurance Department has been 


~WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 


$629,569.43 
102,108.51 


95,258.19 


1,256,097.81 


174,826.23 


257,898.72 


1,579,381.34 


$4,095,140.23 


1. Investments are carried in the above balance sheet at book amounts which are not more than 
cost or amounts assigned thereto at date of gift to the Society. Market quotations at 
ks are shown on an accompanying schedule. Market 


st 
real <p are not readily ascertainable. 


New York requires the segregation of annuity fund 
such assets are not 


filed for 


the year ended December 31, 1959. The calculation of the reserve requirement at December 


31, 1959 was certified to the Insurance Department by officers of the Board and it is believed 


that the assets of 
ment. 


the annuity fund at that date were adequate to meet this reserve require- 


The accompanying summary of funds investments is an integral part of the above balance sheet. 
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WOMAN'S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND INTERFUND TRANSFERS 


For the Year Ended December 31, 1959 


GENERAL FUND —Regular budget: 
Donations: 
Comtributioms. received direct: $1,751.55 


Contributions received through Council on Missi ooperation: 
Designated for the Society by donors .... . 38,689.68 
Society’s share of undesignated contributions ................... 232,027.31 
Designated funds for America for Christ ........... 70,077.22 


Sources other than donations: 


Income from investments (Note 1): 
Permanent funds: 
nomen Spelman Rockefeller Memorial fund ........ $50,942.85 
er 


Property and equipment fund ...................05- 90.00 


76,064.80 
Less: 

Internal service charges by real estate 
and mortgage division ............ $350.95 


Write-down of premiums on bonds pur- 


American Baptist Home Mission Society, to cover portion of their 


The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board, for pensions ........ 3,499.98 


Transferred from other funds: 


Reserve for equalization of income: 
From legacies 13,000.00 


From matured special gift agreements .......-..++ee+eeeeereess 14,000.00 


$342,545.76 


111,757.31 


27,000.00 


Total income and interfund transfers, general fund—regular 
budget (Note 2) 


$481,303.07 
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WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND INTERFUND TRANSFERS 


(Continued) 
For the Year Ended December 31, 1959 
TEMPORARY FUNDS FOR DESIGNATED PURPOSES: 


Donations: 
Contributions received direct $3,334.36 
Contributions received through Council on Missionary Cooperation. . 4,463.10 
Refugee resettlement program ......... 13,200.00 $20,997.46 
Sources other than donations: 
Income from investments (Note 1): 
Baptist Missionary Training School funds ..................0s.5 10,029.33 
Permanent trust funds for special purposes ...............00005 5,942.79 
Temporary funds for designated purposes .............6..00e00s 1,957.36 
17,929.48 
Less: 
Internal service by real estate and mort- 
gage $120.73 
Write-down of premiums on bonds purchased... . 27.45 148.18 17,781.30 
Miscellaneous: 


Prorata share of proceeds from sale of Chung Mei Home for 
Chinese Boys transferred from American Baptist Home Mis- 


Sale of literature (met of expenses) 4,128.83 
Rents from mission properties, etc. 753.66 
bs Total income and interfund transfers, temporary funda for 
NorEs: i 
1. The income from investments is accounted for as received; however, there is no material 
; difference between investment income on a cash basis and on an accrual basis. 
ie 2. Total income afd interfund transfers, general fund, is exclusive of $1,785.21 applicable 
i | to budget of prior year credited directly to surplus. 
Bh WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 
STATEMENT OF GENERAL FUND SURPLUS 
i For the Year Ended December 31, 1959 
ee Add, Net changes applicable to budget of prior year ........--ecceceeecceeeeees 675.06 
a 1,328.28 
i Deduct, Excess of regular budget ditures and transfers ($482,238.86) over 
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WOMAN'S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 


STATEMENT OF 
EXPENDITURES AND INTERFUND TRANSFERS 


For the Year Ended December 31, 1959 | 
'S eneral Fund— Temporary Funds for 


egular Budget 
Division of Church Missions: . Designated Purposes 
Christian Ministry to service personnel .... $43,357.62 
Christian friendliness 29,613.09 $913.06 
Town and Country work ................. 13.88 
Transferred to reserve for fire, tornado 
Administrative and general expense ....... 102,064.85 
Mission property one to property 
and equipment fund ..............s5. 8,074.50 
$299,229.76 $18,034.19 
Division of support and interpretation: 
General promotion ...................... 26,682.11 
Publications and communications .......... 35,913.78 180.80 
107,790.02 15,798.56 
Division of fimance 
658.73 
3,258.73 
Division of Latin America: 
Mission property transferred to property 
and equipment fund ...........+.- 4,000.00 
Administration and general expenses: 
Executive and general administration ...... 1,686.19 
Ameri Baptist Home Mission Society 
16,027.28 
17,713.47 
Other: 
Pensions paid to retired workers ......---- 34,933.76 
Pension plan dues .......-+-++eseereeees 15,103.45 
Social security taxes 1,013.02 
Associated Home Mission Agency dues ...-. 1,196.65 
National Council of Churches 2,000.00 
Refugee resettlement program ..---.-----: 1,396.80 
Transferred to permanent fund ...-..----- 
22,602.92 
Total expenditures and interfund 86* 435.67 
transfers 962,256. 


* Total expenditures and interfu 
$1,110.15 applicable to budget of prior year 


nd transfers, general fund, regular budget, is exclusive of 
charged directly to surplus. 
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